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to the purchase, sale or rental of country and suburban real estate in all parts of the country. 
Department, House && Garden, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





The Premier Broker in Country Property in the United States 


TIDEWATER VIRGINIA — - ~ a ern ational “> al Estate _ tions 


2atronage of the United 


Fine river-front pieatations on the James and York 
rivers; 1,212 acres, with old Colonial house, $80,000; 
2,200 acres, $60,000; 545 acres, $20,000; 700 acres, J \ fi 
Si 





$12,000; 200 acres, $12,000; 200 acres, "$5,000; 135 
acres, $3,500; also small farms either with or with- 
out water fronts. For particulars, address 


DEVERELL & COMPANY 
Claremont, Va. 








‘‘@ngemont Estate’’ At Scarsdale Station 


The ideal realization of out-of-town living. A delightful 
home community, for all-year residence. Protected social 


environment, the charm of the country, all city improve- 
ments. Immediately at station. only 19 miles, on Harlem F A R M F O R S A :. E 
Elec. Div. N. Y. Cent. R. R. Special advantages to be se- 


cured for those building during the present season. Write 











for Booklet A. Must sell to settle estate. 258 acres, all in cultiva- Special A4.-A classical Southern Estate; mansion of 25 rooms, 
tion. 51 acres inf good woodland. Finely equipped, modern juxury, costly buildings, 20 ecets of a f on locality 

8 and elité section, magnificent park of landscape gerdening, forest, 

Acarsdale Companp, Owners in addition to 8o ton Silo. 5 miles from Wilmington terraces. 15 minutes from town. Price $60,000. Printed description 

J. Warren Thayer, Pres. with 100,000 pop _ ation. Price and descr _ on upon Special A3.—Gentleman’s Country Estate, 40 minutes from “White 

Searsd - application. Send for free catalogue of other f arms. House.”’ 80 acres, large handsome brick residence, 16 rooms, com- 
Spratete. BE. gee Sem pt RS Dept. 6, Forp & Rets, Inc., Wilmington, Del. mending elevation, stately forest grove, delightful Southern all year 











home on the edge of Washington. $25,000. Printed description 
Country Estates de Luxe, residential domains, tarms, plantations, elite 

villas, and marine estates in the aristocratic locations of the United States. 
Europe—Princely domains. estates, villas, apartments ; town houses. 


NOT “THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL” || smatr panini lies ov vot ic Washington D.C. 


but the most beautiful spot in Greater New York City is at Little Neck Hills, with ) 




















I ee ee © em er ee ee 


its giant old trees, quaint old homesteads, and winding avenues. Its succession of VILLA SITES OVERLOOKING THE 
beautiful hills slope to the south from Broadway, rising one above another till they TOWN OF BEVERLY AND 
overlook the far-famed Douglas Manor, Little Neck Bay, Connecticut, across the Sound, MASSACHUSETTS BAY 

the sky line of Manhattan and on even to the Palisades across the Hudson. To see ~ . ——_ : 

Little Neck Hills means that you will want your “House and Garden” there forever. Sixty acres for sale in lots as the purchaser desires, 
Our prices are moderate and terms attractive and property perfect. For further details address 











Dwight-Murray Realty Co., 47 West 34th Street, New York j H. A. Wyckoff, 274 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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' Offered at 20°, Below Value 
AT GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT. 

FOR SALE—1I5 acres, with lawns, woods, rose garden, truck 

garden, tennis court. 
Large house. First floor—Large entrance hall, reception room, 
library, billiard room, dining room, butler’s pantry, kitchen and 
x maids’ dining room. Second floor— Four masters’ bedrooms, two 


baths, sitting hall, four maids’ rooms and bath. Third floor—Three 
masters’ rooms and two baths, extensive verandas. 

Garage, stable with rooms and bath, greenhouse, gardener’s cot- 
tage. For particulars apply 


LAURENCE TIMMONS 


Telephone 456 Opposite Railroad Station 
Greenwich Connecticut 

















IDEAL HOMES AND HOME SITES AT SHORT HILLS 


IN NEW JERSEY’S MOST EXCLUSIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE SECTION 


Houses of unusual distinctiveness and individuality (completed or 


Wain. + 


nearing completion) for sale; built by us under the direction of skilled | EVRA Sa line 


architects of National reputation and specially designed for exposure, 
outlook and landscape effect. WE WILL BUILD FOR YOU, from your 
own plans, or you can build for yourself. HOUSES UNDER CON- 
STRUCTION MAY BE CHANGED in interior plan and finish to con 
form with your individual taste and requirements. Convenient terms of 
payment arranged. 

Near BALTUSROL GOLF CLU'B and CANOE BROOK COUNTRY CLUB. 

















i Invigorating mountain air, broad outlook, all advantages of refined country living with 
‘ all conveniences of city life. Entire neighborhood carefully restricted. Forty minutes 
from down-town New York, express trains; two to fifteen minutes from station. Pure 
¢) water, sewers, gas, electric light, sidewalks, macadamized roadways, etc. Property 
under development over five years with more than fifty fine homes occupied or building 
, Write for Information, Plans and Photographs, and Appointments to visit property. 
™~ 
ROCHE, CRAIG & WILEY 
Suite 1303. 165 Broadway, New York, Phone 1546 Cortlandt 
/ 
In writing to advertisers please mention House anv GARDEN. 
‘ 
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POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


a self-addressed enveiojf 








ONE OF THE SIGHTS IN OUR PARK 7 
We carry the largest stock in America ot 
ornamental birds and animal Nearly 60 


] 


acre ot ind entirely devoted to our busi 


ne 


Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, lca 
fowl, Crane Storks, Flamingoe Ostriches 
Ornamental Duck ind (reese, et tor pri- 
Vate parks and fancier \lso Hungarian 
Partridges, Vheasant Quail, Wild Ducks 
and Geese, Deer, Rabbits, ete, for stocking 
preserve (;,00d healthy toch it right 
pric 


WENZ& MACKENSEN 
Phasegeuy and Game Perk 


us ‘ 


Department C. Bucks County, Yardly, Pa. 











RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


VUnrivalle nt, Angora, Tan and Polis) 
Dite—Permvian and t 


Seme Geed Younc tore now tor sale, $1.00 up 


ELM COVE RABBITRY, Great Neck, L. I. 


ORPINGTONS 


Are the Greatest 
Utility Breed 


The ist prize cock at 
Madison Square Garden, 
New York; also ist and 
shape and color special 
at aston, 1911; is but 
ene of many fine birds 
of his same bilooed lines 
in my yards. 


Steck and Eddgs for Sale 
“~ JOE-PYE 


South Norwalk, Conn., 
he > R. FF. D. 37 


avies for fa r pets. 








BUFF 


s"“CHAMPION NEW YORKER 
The ‘‘Joe-Pve Reek,” 80 pages 
iNustrated, cent om reqarst 





G. D. TILLEY 


Naturalist 


Rare Land and 
Water Birds 
Swans, Geese, Ducks, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Pheasants, etc. +I am the oldest established 


and largest exclusive dealer in ornamental 
birds in America. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 














White Orpingtons 
They lay like slot machines 
Beautiful white chickens 

for the lawn, as useful as 

they are ornamental. 
Lawrence Jackson 
Box H , Haysville, Allegheny County, Pa. 














WATER FOWL 


Ornamental Birds of Every Descrip- 
tion. Monkeys and Show Animals 


LOUIS RUHE 


248 Grand Street New York 


port ese im 











Baby Chicks of Quality 


SENT BY EXPRESS DIRECT TO YOU 


Why bother with eggs? I can supply you with healthy 
young chicks at once and guarantee them to reach you 
in good condition. Fishel Strain White Plymouth Rocks, 
S. C. R. I. Reds and other breeds. Prices reasonable. 
Chick catalogue tree 





R. C. Caldwell, Box 1030, Lyndon, Ross Co., Ohio 











Maplecroft Rhode Island Reds 


win at all the leading shows. ‘‘It pays to buy 
the best.’’ Stock and Eggs for sale in large 
quantities. Send forCircularand Mating List 
of S.C. Reds. J.G. Dutcher, Prop. Address 











Maplecroft Farms, Pawling, New York 





Roofing the Poultry House 


HE roof of the poultry house is a 
problem to the average poultryman 
solved by the state of his pocketbook, cli- 
mate and the location of his buildings. In 
counting the cost, one must consider the 
possible expense in keeping in repair a 
roof cheap at the outset. Some roofs ab- 
sorb the sun’s rays to such a degree as to 
make the building too warm. In certain 
locations a fireproof roof is imperative. 

Wood, metal and the tarred paper or 
felt roofing have peculiar qualifications 
which adapt them to individual re- 
quirements. The paper or felt roofings ap- 
peal to a great many people, as the work of 
applying the material can be done by an 
amateur. These roofings are laid on over 
boards and secured to position by nails, the 
joinings being made watertight with ce- 
ment. Pliant roofings should be turned 
well over the edges of the roof and fas- 
tened securely. Allowance for lapping of 
the strips is made on the material and this 
lap should be observed. The cost of the 
cement and nails necessary for the work 
is included in the price of the roofing per 
roll. There are severai good tarred roof- 
ings on the market at one dollar and eighty 
cents or one dollar and ninety cents per 
roll of about one hundred square feet. 
When buying, it is best to select those 
having a fireproof surface. Two-ply felt 
roofing is more economical than the one- 
ply, as it makes a much more lasting roof. 
After three or four years it will require 
repainting, and this must be done promptly 
to preserve the roof. The price of the felt 
roofings varies, costing from two to two 
and one-half dollars per square. 

All flexible roofings must be laid over 
boards that are fitted closely, else they will 
tend to break over the crevices. 

The galvanized steel and iron roofings 
are the most durable of all. The best 
grade of galvanized iron costs from four 
dollars and twenty-five cents to five dol- 
lars per one hundred square feet, covering 
the cost of laying, but as it is absolutely 
fireproof, lower insurance rates are obtain- 
able on buildings where it is used. 

The galvanized roof is very warm in 
summer, which is some sections proves an 
objection. Tarred paper also is hot. 

Roofs of cedar or white pine shingles 
outlast the pliant roofings, and really cost 
less in the end. One poultry man who has 
had experience with metal, felt, paper and 
shingle roofing, prefers the last, claiming 
that it serves him best for least cost. 

M. R. CoNoveR 





SANITARY 

bro coop 

for hen and 

chicks. 2 feet 

equare with 

1 foot cover 

ed wire run 

way imacde 

of red ey 

presse, paint 

ed two coats 

A fine setting and brood coop at low cost 
Order 6 and save freight 


G6 For *1922 












SATISFACTION GUARANTEED when you use Potter portable poultry houses (4 styles, all sizes), roosting and nesting outfits (3 styles, 12 sizes) hop- 

pers, brood coops, colony coops, fireless brooders, feeds and supplies of all kinds. Our 2 catalogs (130 ’ es 

ever so illustrations) describe our high grade factory made goods. Mailed for 2 red stamps to cover postage. 3° pages, 
Potter Poultry Products are fo Particular Poultry People. Are you ? Write to-day. 


rPovTrTTrTenr 4 COMPANY 





POTTER POULTRY PRODUCTS 


Profit makers for poultry keepers 











CHEAPER, BETTER MADE, COMPLETE AND UP-TO-DATE, that's [the record lof 


Potter goods. You need them in your poultry business. 


Box FT 





nnn SANITARY 


iN $ 8 50 colony roost - 

| mm ing coop for 

ae : 3 5° growing 
G chicks, 3 x6 

i | feet, 3 feet 
: For high; vermin 


50° proof. Fresh 
“air front. 
Com plete 
with 2 h- 
es and floor. Made of red cypress. orth 
$i more. Try 6 and be satisfied. 








Cowners Grove, itt. 








In writing to advertisers plecse mention House anno GarpeNn. 
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Colonizing Poultry 


OLONIZING poultry is not a new 
idea, but a very old one. However, 
it is a reliable principle because it is based 
on the inexorable laws of nature. It was 
intended that fowls of all kinds should 
roam at will and live in flocks. These 
flocks should not be too large or too small 
to secure the best results and eliminate 
labor for the caretaker. 

Colony houses, with or without a floor, 
with three sides and roof wind and storm 
proof, with one side facing the south, cov- 
ered with netting and a door at the side, 
built large enough to accommodate at least 
twenty-five fowls, should be provided for 
the laying stock during the summer 
months. The location should be beneath 
a tree of considerable size, beside a bunch 
of bushes or in the edge of the woods, the 
idea being to secure for the flock protec- 
tion from the sun. These houses should 
face the south and be located some dis- 
tance apart to prevent the flocks from 
mingling. 

The object in thus colonizing the laying 
stock is to give them a chance to partly 
feed themselves and secure in proper 
quantities green and animal food so essen- 
tial to continued egg production. Better 
health and vigor are thus maintained and 
more eggs are thus produced than by any 
other system or method ever yet devised, 
for free range is an important factor to 
success in poultry culture. 

Breeding stock thus colonized is pro- 
ductive of the very highest results in fer- 
tility and future growth and development 
in the chicks hatched from their eggs. 

No better way has ever been discovered 
to raise chickens than by the colonizing 
plan. In flocks of twenty-five with unlim- 
ited range and houses large enough to ac- 
commodate them until near maturity they 
will grow like weeds. This plan is copied 
after the way in which the partridge rears 
her young. Open front houses approach 
the evergreen tree for roosting quarters. 
The growing chick needs lots of exercise 
and freedom. In small colonies he gets 
the things so essential to his best growth 
and development. A. G. S. 


West Highland Terriers 


HE alert little Scotch dogs known as 
West Highland terriers, are among 
the brightest dogs in the world, and they 
are a new breed in this country, for until 
eight years ago not one was known in the 
United States. Now several are owned by 
dog lovers, but they are not yet listed at 
the bench shows, which is strange, since 
these dogs are among the oldest breeds 
known to the dog world, and are among 
the gamiest specimens that sportsmen 
know. 

They are almost exactly the same as the 
now well-known Aberdeen or Scottish ter- 
rier, save that they are always white in 
color. They are, perhaps keener and 
brighter than the Scottie, if such a ,thing 
were possible, and they have all his excel- 
lent points. 
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NSPECT YOUR [REES 


Do it as a safeguard. 


be: 


Make sure they are healthy—sure they are free from destruc- 


tive cavities. Know this to a certainty. 
inspections guarantees to you. 


You woulda’t take several 
hundred dollars for one of 
your fine trees that has been 
years in growing; so by the 
same token, why hesitate on 
spending a few dollars for 
insuring its preservation? 
So many give every pos- 
sible care to their grounds in 
general, and then either ne- 
glect their trees altogether, 
or allow them to be muti- 
lated by some good inten- 
tioned but unknowing men. 
Or, still more unfortunate, 
trust them to the numerous 
tree quacks who have re- 
cently sprung up like mush- 
rooms, all over the country. 

Successful tree work re- 
uires much judgment and 
skill. Every tree presents a 
different problem. With 
pruning, for instance: it’s 
not only a question of how 
to cut off a limb—but one 
of judgment as to what 
limbs to remove to insure 
the health of the tree as 
weil as contribute to its ul- 
timate shapeliness. 

Filling of decay cavities 
means more than simply 
digging them out and so 
filling them that the bark 






That is what one of our 


The preservation of the trees you 
have is surely of as great importance as setting out new ones 





This historic old Andover Elm was nothing but a 


of the bark to cut away 
and how deep to dig out 
the cavity, to thoroughly 
check the decay. 

No two trees present the 
same problem of chaining 
or bolting, to prevent split 
ting—it’s a question of 
judgment based on experi- 
ence. 

If you want men of judg 
ment, based on wide ex 
perience, to attend your 
trees-—— men in whom you 
can place your entire confi 
dence—men who do every 
branch of their work in a 
thorough way —then we 
would like the opportunity 
of proving to you that we 
are the concern you are 
looking for. 


You might, however, first 
like to know some of the 
things we have done and 
some of those for whom we 
have done them We will 
be glad to tell you both 

We _ strongly advise an 


early spepects n One of 
our skilled inspectors can be 
sent at once 


Trees — The Care They 


1 TT ice ! It’s a wonder how it ever stood up We filled Should Have—is the name 
} will “roll over the cement’’ it with cement, pruned it, sprayed it, and chained up of our booklet—it tells the 
} patch—it involves a matter the limbs that were like to split down. Ffty years very things you want to 
! of judgment of how much added to its life. know. 


un 


Munson-Whitaker 


FORESTERS 
Boston—523 Tremont Bldg. New York—823 Fourth Ave. Bldg. 
Chicago—303 Monadnock Bldg. 


Company 
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SUMM 
S 8 


I 
HOTE 


2. BPR: £: ees. 8 


34% Hours from New 
York via Lehigh 
Valley R.R. 


2000 FEET ABOVF 


SEA LEVEL 





A MODERN HOTEL OF 200 ROOMS 
Riding, Driving, Automobiling over 149 miles of magnificent roads. Boating, Bathing, Tennis. 








BROWNE & WARBURTON, Proprietors 




















In writing to advertisers please mention House AND GARDEN. 
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These white West Highland terriers are 
as desirable for pets as they are for sport- 
ing dogs and are especially gentle and do- 
cile with children, learn very quickly and 
make admirable trick dogs. 

Wind, and weather make no difference, 
as they are essentially game and hardy. 
‘The coat is thick and strong and very wiry, 
having the same peculiar quality for shed- 
ding snow and rain that the Scottie’s coat 
has. The little fellows are stoutly built, 
with deep chest and great bone and sub- 
————_—_ stance, and a very rough coat. They are 
Russian Wolthounds dogs of pronounced chafacter, and are 
. : nd 4 7 IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES never sneaky or mean, and make the finest 
pee eee . v" of both sexes. All from the very best of comrades for both young and old. 
stock. West Highland Terriers are great hun- 

For particulars address ters by nature, and need only a slight train- 


CLOVERLY KENNELS ing to make them most accomplished sport- 





KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


se inter 






























































' ~~~ goede ~~ ae Penne ing dogs. They hunt rats, woodchucks, 
‘nensiona, a ore i . i d - . 
; GREAT DANES A SPECIALTY rabbits and even foxes—terriers having 
Fwe cheice golden belndie. thaer ctrined pansies 4f chamolen been known to shake the life out of foxes 
er m nd addrem today for a stock; straight heavy bone, typical, p 8 - . ns. . . — » te . ¢ > saluac 5 , 
REE SA we Le COPY OF DOG DOM ptt <r 8 Be yee oe considerably larger rg meget ye They 
urgeat and only high-class > . a2 7 ° are en: . » os 7 C ¥ 
K eo teas DOG MAGAZINE Rev. E. B. FOSTER, :: New Gloucester, Maine. are enabled to do this because of the great 
ubDilehe ally " ated I’ri ed nm ena , tT. 
on = RO, RW BR, TOY WHITE PRENCH POODLES, young 
vertisemen’s each issue and grown stock. Pedigreed. Prices rea- 
Price $1.0 «a uf which includes three premium pictures sonable. Also Toy Spitz Pomeranian pups. 
ws Wl ve nice « gh to frame and suitable for den Write your wants. 
or study “ot weine thine eeeeen on MRS. G. C. ROHDE, 
mastio Crock : ‘ Michigan Ann Arbor, Mich. 
PET STOCK MAGAZINE || Boston Terriers 
We have a number of exceeding! 
devoted to high-class puppies, sired by ‘Ch. Pm 


Bell Rock,”’ and other prize oe 

: lightweights, for disposal, satisfaction 

: guaranteed 

For a house dog or companion, the 

Boston Terrier is in a class by himself. 
Prices from $20.00 up. 


Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits and a!) other kind of Pet Animals 


Illustrated, nteresting,/nstructive. 


Liberal commission paid to energetic agents Write us 























f yINCHE: c 
Pel Stock Magazine, 18-20-22 Washington St., Springfield, Ohio 119 Winchontes Se, og 
—E — — L “4 Ch.LORD BELL ROCK, at Stud, fee $15 
it You Have a Do 
he Dog Rend “ DOGS IN AMERICA” 
High Class Illustrated Fortnightly 
rizk&lLD AND FANCY Annual Subscription $2.00 The West Highland Terriers are as desirable 
the only weckly in America devoted exclu COUNTRY’S RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY for pets as they are for sporting dogs 
sively t 1 the ” dog on and pes ial ON KENNEL AND SHOW TOPICS 2 aoe 
rial subscription on application When In Town Visit Our Library power of their jaws and teeth, strong necks 
PIELD AND FANCY, 14 Church St., New York City 809 Madison Square Building, E. 26th St. New York and compact bodies. They are especially 














AMERICAN KENNEI. GA FTTE famous as_woodchuck exterminators, and 


New England farmers do not know how 

The Breeders register in the Gazette has proved | valuable such a dog would be to them, for 
of great value, in view of the constant demand there are few dogs that are successful 
at the American Kennel Club for names and ad- . ; ie : 
dresses of breeders. Write for rates. woodchuck hunters. 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB These dogs rarely are ill, and they are so 


sturdy and hardy because they have not yet 












1 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY | been in-bred or weakened by much bench 

SHETLAND PONIES | showing. They seem to be immune to dis- 

aes tay een lie leieaten:' sah temper or other dog ailments, and they are 

. preasure and robust health very neat and well ordered. Their photo- 

Saami ie teen sake graph gives but little idea of their great at- 

A HAPPY | FAMILY lik gags .W- tractiveness, for no lens can catch their 
catalogue free — . =. . _ ,¢ ++ 

worry ios alertness and sprightliness ; they are all life 

These Airedale Terrier Puppies are healthy BELLE MEADE FARM ¢ 1 acti ] I 2 ae t k l , 

' Box 19, Markham, Va. and action, and the camera gives back only 

as well as happy because they are fed on the j 























right kind of tood 


They are fed on CHAMPION DOG BIS In “Hot Weather Feed 





a still image. There is something so droll 
about their appearance that they attract 





CUIT and this insures their health Our everyone's attention. They have such 
food is clean and easy to handle when feed at ©) kK 99 short, stocky legs, such big heads and such 
ing. There is no moisture or dirt and it SO © shaggy, wiry coats that they are very odd- 
og eer tas leaned be oil a “the The Paramount Dog looking. There are _ a ae 
reat Shak: teal teem your these dogs in this country, and very few 
Sa ey ee er eee See emer wee d ~ , Pt in England, but in Scotland every other 
camping ¥ dogs in condition. poor crofter may have a fine specimen 
MANUFACTURED BY They are greatly beloved by the Scotch and 
a Spillers 2 Baker, Ltd., Cardiff, England most kindly treated by them, for the 


ST.PAUL BREAD COMPANY Send 4c. in stamps for Booklet and set of Scotchmen love the little animals’ pluck 











four colored post cards of prize dogs and intelligence and loyalty. They go 
558 View Street St. Paul, Minn. Hl. A. ROBINSON & CO., Ser came” hunting with their masters and are of great 











assistance. 





In writing to advertisers please mention House anp Garpen. 
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The Scotch grow to be deeply attached 
to these little dogs, and one man who owns 
several of them always has some story to 
tell of their intelligence. One of his dogs 
named Fiorag, which is Gaelic for squirrel, 
has a wise little trick which she plays when 
she wants to get a warm, cosy seat. She 
goes to the door and wags her tail as if 
she were begging to be let out, and when 
her master rises and goes to the door she 
darts past him and nestles down into the 
warm recesses of his vacated chair. 

They have tremendous endurance, these 
little dogs, and it seems almost impossible 
to tire them. They are not heavy eaters, 
and not at all particular, but are just wise, 
wholesome, healthy, fine little dogs. Real 
“doggie dogs,” as sOme one described 
them. G. A. 


The Woolly Aphis 


I HAVE discovered a new kind of pest on my 
young apple trees (now 4 years old) which 
I am not familiar with, and write to ask if 
you can tell me what it is and how to kill it. 
It appears on the branches, especially at the 
ends where they were pruned last season, in the 


















The Rey-hole i in the Knob 
meets you half “way 


Here’s the Marseilles design for a front door— 
French Renaissance school. But there are over 
one hundred different Corbin Unit Lock designs in 
which knobs and escutcheons can be supplied. 


Meeting every requirement for inside and outside 
doors, for residences, public buildings, hotels, etc. 

The illustration indicates just how it would look 
upon your door. All parts attached to a solid cast 
bronze frame—imparting rigidity and strength—per- 
mitting a close and accurate adjustment of parts— 
affording smoothness of action in a safe lock. 

Ask the Corbin dealerin your city. He will tell 
you all about the advantages of the Corbin Unit Lock. 









Anyway write today for booklet 
OK16, Corbin Wrought Hardware 
OK17, Corbin Colonial Hardware 
OKS3, Corbin Princeton Design 

O80, Corbin Specialties 






form of a white, woolly substance and under 
the glass can be seen several grubs in each 
effected spot, which seem to come out of the 
wood itself. I have sprayed with arsenic and 
also petroleum emulsion, but without any effect. 
If you can give me any information on the 
subject same will be greatly appreciated. 
E. L. F. 
In reply to your query, we would say 
that from the descriptions given in the let- 
ter the pest is probably the Wooly Aphis 
of the Apple. This insect is interesting be- 
cause it has two distinct forms, one of 
which is found on the branches above 
ground and the other below the surface of 
the ground upon the roots. The root form 
is much the more serious one of the two. 
: It lives upon the roots, sucking the juices 
; from them and stimulating the tissues to 
produce swellings or galls. The roots final- 
y decay, break away from the tree and 
eventually the tree dies as a result of the 
presence of this root louse. When this 
pest becomes well established in a young 
orchard it is exceedingly injurious. 

Very good results have been obtained 
by hoeing away the soil in a circle about 
the tree to the depth of 3 or 4 inches. The 

: diameter of the circle will vary, depend- 
ing upon the size of the tree. It should be 
at least 2 to 3 feet in diameter for trees 
10 to 12 years old. The ground in the 
circle should be soaked with a 15% solu- 
tion of kerosene emulsion, using 2 or 3 
; gallons or even more to the tree. This 
; material will penetrate the soil and kill 
great numbers of the aphids. In some 
cases it has held the aphis in check very 
effectually. After the emulsion is applied 
the earth should be replaced. This should 
be done only while the tree is in leaf; if 
done while the tree is dormant the roots 
are apt to be injured by the kerosene. 

The branch form can be controlled by 
spraying with a 10% solution of kerosene 
emulsion or with whale-oil soap; one 
pound to 5 or 6 gallons of water. 
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. & 30th St. 
Near U nderground and Elevated 
ailroad Stations 


FAMOUS MANY YEARS , 


As the Center for the Most Exclusive 
of New York Visitors 


COMFORTABLY and LUXURIOUSLY 


appointed to meet the demand of the 
fastidious or democratic visitor. 





Royal Suites. 

Rooms Single or En Suite. 
Public Dining Room. New Grill. 
Private Dining Saloon for Ladies. 
After Dinner Lounge—Bar. 


ALL THAT IS BEST IN HOTEL LIFE AT 
CONSISTENT RATES. 
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T was fifteen degrees below when the photo 
was taken—and it looks it. Inside was a 
regular summer land with foliage plants, 

ferns, small palms, and endless flower and veg- 
etable plants getting an early start for setting 
outdoors the first promising spring days. 

In sections like this where the season is short, 

unless you have a greenhouse it is next to im- 
possible to have either flowers or vegetables be- 
fore frost nips them off. For such purposes a Leanto house is 
a decided success. Fora leanto, or any other kind of a green- 
house, the U-Bar construction has its distinct advantages. So 
distinct, so different is the U-Bar house that Uncle Sam grant- 
ed us a patent. (So that is why we are the only U-Bar green- 
house builders. “The c atalog both tells and shows the U-Bar 
superior points. Send for the catalog or send for us—or both. 
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The house is 33 feet long—this is a glimpse of but 16 feet of the interior. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 
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Travel by Automobile 


g¢ An opportunity for 
those who do not own 
their own cars to tour 


New England 


by Automobile 
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By special arrangement with a well-known 
tourist agency TRAVEL is able to an- 
nounce automobile tours of New England 
covering all the important points of in- 
terest, including 


The Berkshires 
The White Mountains 
Maine and Massachusetts 


Sea Coasts 
Long Island Sound 


These tours are of twelve days, covering 
nearly 1000 miles entirely by automobile. 
New 1911 high-powered seven~ passenger 
touring cars of a prominent make have 
been arranged for and private cars for five 
or six passengers will be provided. All 
expenses are included- hotels, shipment 
of baggage from point to point, etc., and 
patrons are relieved o every care and 
annoyance. 


ROUTE New York to Poughkeepsie, 
a along the Hudson; through 
Berkshire Hills to Pittsfield, 
Mass.; to Manchester, Vt.; east to Lake 
Sunapee; north up the Pemigewasset Val- 
ley to Flume; past the Old Man of the 
Mountains; throngh Franconia Notch to 
Bethlehem; south past Bretton Woods 
and Mt. Washington, through Crawford 
Notch, past Willey House, along the Saco 
River to North Conway: past Poland 





Springs to Portland, following the Maine 


oast to Portsmouth: continuing along the 
Atlantic Coast to Boston; south along 
Narragansett Bay to Narragansett Pier, 
then along the coast to New London and 


on to New York, 


DATES Leave New York City at 10:30 
am a. m. June 30th, July 14th and 
28th, August llth and 25th, and 
September 8th and 22nd. Leave Boston 
two days later, respectively. 

TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE and see 


the country as you cancot in any other way 





For full information and tolder describing tours in detail 
with prices, address 


AUTOMOBILE TOUR DEPARTMENT 


Travel 


McBRIDE, WINSTON @& CO., Publishers 
449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A Little Home in a Peach Orchard 


AN ARGUMENT 


FOR THE EARLY BUILDING OF A HOME OF THEIR OWN BY 


EVERY YOUNG COUPLE—WHAT HAS BEEN SECURED IN PENNSYLVANIA FOR $2800 


TaYLor DAviIs 


Photographs by the Author and H. H. 5. 


NCE the building of a house seemed to me a grave and_ build. It was situated on the outskirts of the village, in the midst 


weighty matter, by no means to be undertaken until the 
“parties of the second part” were quite settled in life and well on 
their way to affluence. Now I think that every young couple 
should, at the first possible moment, build them a house, be it ever 


of a young peach orchard, which had been set out on the gentle 
slope of a hill covering about three acres. To my doubting mind, 
the middle of a peach orchard seemed a queer place to build a 
house, particularly as the trees were only two years old, and 


so humble. Our own experience in’ house-building has brought rather scraggly. I sugested that we remove those on our own 


about in me this change 
of mind. 

Three years ago the 
time arrived, which comes 
to most married people 
sooner or later, when we 
felt that we couldn’t stand 
boarding, we couldn't 
stand apartments, we 
couldn't stand hideous 
rented houses—in fact, 
we couldn’t be happy un- 
less we had a house of 
our own, built according 
to our own ideas. It was 
then we began seriously to 
consider building. The 
result is our home, small, 
but attractive, and exactly 
suited to our needs. The 
entire cost of the house 
was $2,800, a price for 
which I knew a summer 
bungalow could be built, but which 
[ had never realized would be suff- 
cient for the building of a real 
house. 

Our first idea, in fact, had been 
a bungalow in which we might live 
for seven or eight months of the 
year. It was at this juncture that 
the architect proved himself a 
benefactor. He advised us to 
build a comfortable, all-the-year- 
round house, and in reply to our 
solemn warnings promised to keep 
the price down to a bungalow fig- 
ure. We were fortunate enough 
already to have a lot, which in it- 
self was a great incentive to us to 





One end of the lot, 50 x 200 feet, adjoins the street, to which the house 
turns its back, giving the porch the splendid view over 











The location of the stairs is an unusual feature of the plan; 
they were not in evidence from the living-room 
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miles of country 


property, and plant in 
their stead the more con- 
ventional shade trees and 
shrubs. As I met with 
firm protests from my 
husband and the architect, 
I gave in, and today will 
gladly admit the superi- 
ority of the masculine 
judgment. The trees are 
now well grown and 
healthy, and furnish an 
amount of foliage around 
the house which it would 
have been impossible to 
obtain otherwise in the 
same length of time. As 
for the peaches they bear 
—well, those trees could 
only be removed now over 
my dead body. 

This was not to be the 
only unconventional thing 
about the placing of the house. 
One end of the lot adjoins the 
street, or rather the country road 
on which is the trolley line con- 
necting us with civilization. From 
the other end is a beautiful view 
of rolling farm country, with hills 
in the distance. The architect 
promptly decided that the house 
should turn its back to the street. 
The amount of ground which we 
really own is small, the lot being 
50 by 200 feet, but with the wide 
landscape stretching for miles 
around us, and peach trees for 
our only near neighbors, we feel 
as if we owned an estate. 
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Wide board 


ning of local stone. There is a splendid 

The exterior of the house is quaint and unusual, with its small- 
paned windows and sharply sloping root line, broken by the 
dormers which make possible the good-sized bedrooms. Wide 
boards are used in the construction, with a foundation of field 
stone, and a shingled roof [he house is painted white, with 
green trim, and the roof is Stained red. The wide porch to me its 
one of the most satisfactory features of the plan. I have sat 


uncomfortably on many a porch where one’s head seemed to 
press against the house and one’s knees against the railing. On 
this porch, people may sit in groups, instead of in a straight and 


formal row 
The living-room is entered directly 


must pause here to 


from the porch, and | 


describe the front door. It is of the two-piece 


variety commonly known as the Dutch door 


and 


that is, the upper 
is made of five-inch oak 
or beveled where the edges join, There 
on the inside, and the door is swung on rough 
iron barn hinges which run the entire width of the door and are 
painted black An iron thumb-latch is used instead of a knob. 
The whole effect is of quaintness combined with great solidity. 


lower halves open 
planks, and chamfered, 


are heavy batten 


separately it 


- * oe 
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In the dining-room, as throughout the first story, the second floor 
joists, closely spaced, form a very decorative ceiling 





s are laid up horizontally like clapboards on the wood frame over the underpin- 
place for garden tools under the porch 


The living-room extends the whole width 
of the house, but is divided into the living- 
room proper and a little music-room by 
means of a partition which reaches only 
part way to the ceiling. The walls of the 
living-room, as of the entire house, are 
rough plaster, of a warm gray tone which 
makes a most successful background for 
pictures and pottery. The woodwork is 
cypress, treated with two coats of brown 
shingle stain, which allows the beautiful 
grain to be seen. The ceiling, both here 
and in the dining-room, is formed simply 
by the joists and flooring of the rooms 
above, left rough and stained the same 
brown. This was a treatment dictated by 
economy, but eminently satisfactory in 
effect. 

The most striking feature of the living- 
room is the inglenook, which is opposite 
the front door, to the left as one enters. 
The wide chimney is made of the roughest 
brick the architect could find in a personal 
visit to the brickyard. This also forms the 
broad hearth, which is slightly raised above 
the level of the floor, a plan which I think is good. It gives the 
ingle-nook a certain detachment from the rest of the room, which 
in the case in point proves very attractive. 

We usually find visitors regarding our mantel-shelf with a puz- 
zled expression, and hasten to explain that is is a railroad tie, left 
in its natural state, with the exception of an application of shingle 
stain. On each side of the chimney is a built-in settle. The wide 
seats are hinged to furnish convenient lockers underneath for 
kindling wood, and so forth—principally and so forth, as every 
housewife can testify to such tuck-away places. There must be 
one last and most important tribute to the chimney—it draws to 
perfection. I might mention here that the house is heated with 
hot air, which has proved very satisfactory. 

The little music room, which is at the opposite end of the long 
room from the. fireplace, is just large enough for a piano and some 
bookcases. It has a window which opens on the porch, and two 
casement windows set high in the other wall above the bookcases. 
These, by the way, were built in after we were living in the house. 
The disposition of a fairly large library was a serious question, 
which we solved by putting in shelves wherever there was a space 





A glimpse of the living-room from the dining-room, showing the 
end screen of the inglenook and the location of the stairs 
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There is a wonderfully attractive atmosphere about the large living-room, with its dark-stained ceiling beams, rough-plastered walls, dark 
cypress woodwork, and the great inglenook, with its raised floor of rough brick. It is interesting to compare this room with the stuffy 
little front parlor of the modern development house, built fifty at a time at a cost no less than this 


for them. Besides those under 
the casement windows, there are 
shelves built against the partition 
between the living-room and the 
music-room; more shelves built 
under the three windows at the 
fireplace end of the room, and still 
others against the wall on each side 
of the chimney, above the backs of 
the settles. The shelves are home- 
made, constructed of odds and ends 
of lumber, and cost next to nothing. 

The opening between living-room 
and dining-room is directly oppo- 
site the front door. An attractive 
feature of the division between the 
two rooms is the high back of the 
settle, the space above which is 
filled by square spindles set close 
together. The dining-room is com- 
fortably large, for which I make 
my compliments once more to the 
architect. There was much more 
unbroken wall space here than in 
the living-room, and for a while we - A , ae. — 
considered adopting some _ such gt ela ae — "er; a am ~~ “ 
treatment as a wainscot effect. 


blac Pane eater alee : Looking towards the opposite end of the living-room, showing the music-room and at the left 
lowever, when the furniture was the dining-room. At the extreme right is the double Dutch door leading to the porch 
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in place, pictures ju 
diciously hung, and 
shel\ put up for 


pottery, the effect wa 
so good that we «dé 
cided to leave the 
wall a they were 
In matters of house 
furnishing and di 

oration it 18 very easy 
to make the mistake 
of acting itn haste and 
reperting at leisur: 
| am convinced that it 
is best to begin hous« 
keeping in a new 
house with only the 
barest necessitie in 
the way of furnish 
ings and devote a 
great deal of time and 
thought to the subject 
before completing the 
work In this way 
one 1s much more apt 
to get things which 


suit the house and seem an integral part of it—not like strangers 
in a strange land. lor instance, I have a clock which occupied 
at least five different positions in the house for varying periods of 
time, while we vainly tried to persuade ourselves that it looked 
well. At last we decided that it didn't belong, and put it away on 


the top shelf of the linen closet, since when I have felt happier. 
Che placing of the stairs leading to the second floor of the 
house is quite unusual. They occupy a space just their width, 
between the dining-room and the kitchen, and are completely shut 
off from both rooms by doors at the foot. A small window, open- 
ing on the back porch, gives the necessary lighting. This was the 
only part of the plan which did not appeal to me in the beginning. 
I did not like the idea of guests having to pass through the dining- 
room in order to get upstairs. Now that I have lived in the house, 
however, | find that this small objection is far outweighed by a 
number of advan- 
tages. A great deal 
of space is saved 
in the living-room 
by the arrange- 
ment, | am sure the 
house is warmer 
in winter for it, and 
the members of the 
family or the maid 
can go up and 
down stairs with- 
out disturbing call 
ers who may be in 
the living-room. 
The kitchen has 
windows on two 
sides, and the out- 
side door on a 
third, an arrange- 
ment which has an 
obvious merit in 
summer. There is 





no provision made 
on the plan for a 


Looking across the end of the house from 
closet in the k:tch- 


the kitchen corner in the rear 








A corner of one of the bedrooms—the one facing the road, as shown on the plan. Here, 
too, are the same rough-plastered gray walls harmonizing with the dark woodwork 


en, but we have sup- 
plied that deficiency 
by having a kitchen 
cabinet and shelves 
for dishes built in. 
These were included 
in the cost of the 
house. <A _ thing I 
particularly like in 
the kitchen is the fact 
that the chimney 
bricks are not plas- 
tered over, but are 
allowed to show in 
contrast to the plas- 
ter of the walls. 

Upstairs we have 
three bedrooms of 
comfortable size, a 
bathroom, and a large 
linen closet. Any- 
one who has seen only 
the exterior of the 
house finds this hard 
to believe, but the ex- 
planation lies in the 
fact that there is absolutely no waste space in the house. Every 
inch, practically, has been utilized to good purpose, and I do not 
see how the given space could have been divided to better advan- 
tage. 

The two bedrooms in the front of the house have roomy closets, 
while hooks in the linen closet supply the lack of this convenience 
in the third room, At the side of the house in the back which 
has no dormer, there is a large space under the pitch of the roof 
which serves as a trunk closet. In the bedrooms are found the 
same rough plaster walls and dark-stained woodwork as down- 
stairs. The woodwork throughout the house is perfectly plain, 
and the doors are fitted with thumb-latches and bolts, instead of 
the usual doorknobs and locks. We have several times been on 
the point of tinting the bedroom walls, but as yet have not done 
so, chiefly owing to our inability to come to an amicable agree- 
ment on the sub- 
ject of color. We 
have decided, how- 
ever, that this is to 
be a thing of the 
very near future, 
as is the painting of 
the bathroom and 
kitchen walls. 

We have planned 
a great many 
things for the fu- 
ture, hut our plans 
now are chiefly 
concerned with the 
exterior of the 
house. Now that 
the interior is fair- 
ly complete, we 
have turned our at- 
tention to garden- 
ing — realizing 
painfully’ what 
might have been, if 
we had begun this 
work years ago. 





A bookcase and press in white enamel is 
built across an end of the music-room 
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The size of your garden should not exclude the sun-dial. In this little English yard they have given the sun-dial the place of honor in a 
court of roses 


Sun-dials and How to Make Them 


THE MOST CHARMING GARDEN ACCESSORY OF ALL—HOW THE DIAL MAY BE LAID 
OUT FOR YOUR OWN LOCALITY—PEDESTALS AND WHERE TO PLACE THEM 


BY WILLIAM 


A. VOLLMER 


Photographs by Thos. W. Sears, N. R. Graves and others 


HEN the garden planning is all complete and each row 
has its proper relation to its neighbor, when the har- 
monies of color and form show forth the constructive unity of 
the artistic scheme, and bench and path are in the exact arrange- 
ment, is the work all done? Is there nothing more to do but the 
future weeding and spraying, the cutting and pruning? There 
is still one thing left 
out: the sun-dial. 
Whether the first 
thought or the last de- 
tail, it is necessary for 
completeness. 
Somehow the dial 
is closely linked with 
gardens. Its very 
name conjures up the 
associations of the 
old-fashioned — not 
merely a past decade 
or century, but ‘way 
back before man had 
ceased companionship 
with Nature. The sun- 
dial is the interpre- 
A sun-dial with a millstone base that is ter of the garden's 
simple and unpretentious divinity, the sun; or 


perhaps the embodiment of its active principle which fosters life 
in the tiny seed-germ. We might repeat Lamb’s question, “What 
a dead thing is a clock, with its ponderous embowelments of lead 
and brass, its pert or solemn dullness of communication, compared 
with the simple altar-like structure and silent heart-language of 
the old dial. It stood as the garden god of Christian gardens. 
Why is it almost 
everywhere vanished ? 
If its business use be 
superseded by more 
elaborate inventions, 
its moral uses, its 
beauty, might have 
pleaded for its contin- 
uance.” 

Not everywhere, 
however, has it disap- 
peared, for the finer 
sentiments which gar- 
den-making nourishes 
have called it back to 
renew its messagé and 
preside once more 
over the realm of 
growing things. Nor 
does it come as a relic 





The dial is not merely decorative; it 
should be easily reached from the paths 
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accurate and have the 


added joy of creating something 

Of the many different kinds of sun 
dials, the horizontal style is the one 
It lends it 
to garden decoration 
and its plotting is most simple. The 
directions given by the late H. R. 

itchell of Philadelphia for this sort 
of instrument are plain, 
and will be sufficient for the beginner 
in dialing without further enlargement 


most common to gardens, 


self most easily 


exceedingly 


With a rule, compasses and a pro 
tractor, these can easily be followed on 
paper and later transferred to the per- 
manent material to be the 
dial 


used fot 


attractive feature on some of the English lawns is the live sun-dial with numerals 


f growing plants 





The horizontal is perhaps the simplest of 
dials; there are some, however, of greater 


precision and ingenuity 





The paradise rose, if kept low, is charming when 
planted at the foot of the sun-dial pedestal 








Fig. II. The first step in dial plotting, 
showing the method of locating the 
hour lines 


The first thing to do is to lay out the 
gnomon—the triangular object which 
serves to cast the shadow. To do this one 
must know the latitude of the given place 
where the dial is to be used. For New 
York City, for instance, this would be 
40° 44’ (about). Upon the base line de- 
scribe this angle and continue it to C, a 
variable distance depending on the size of 
the gnomon desired. From C, a. vertical 
line is carried to the base line, and the 
gnomon is complete in its simplest form. 
Since only the upper edge and sufficient 
base for support are needed, the foot can 
be shortened and the back cut away in any 
fanciful design, as suggested in the dia- 
gram. One thing worth mentioning at this 
point is that when the gnomon is cut in 
the permanent material, sufficient pro- 
vis‘on should be made to hold it firmly 
with the base line flush with the sur- 
face of the dial—such as with screws 
run vertically through the plate. 

The next step is to lay out the face 
of the dial. This is shown in Figure 
Il. Draw a horizontal line CD, and 
at its center erect a vertical. From 
the intersection E, as a center, describe 
a circle the radius of which will equal 
the length of the line BC in Figure I 
(the length of the gnomon’s face). 
The points C and D upon the circle 
will be the six o’clock points made by 


the daily passage of the sun. Inside 
of this circle another circle should 
then be drawn whose fadius should 


equal the length of the base line (from 
B to the dotted perpendicular from C, 
Fig. I). The two quadrants of the 
outside circle A to D and A to C next 
divide into six equal parts—indicated 
by 0, 0, 0, etc. Do likewise with half of 
the inner circle and obtain the points 
Z,Z, z, etc. From each of the points 
0, 0, 0, etc., draw lines parallel to CD, 
and from each of the point z, z, z, etc., 
draw lines parallel to AE. Mark the 
points of intersection x, x, x, etc., and 
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Fig. III. Final position of the proposed 
dial shifted to allow more space be- 
tween the numerals 


draw lines through them from the central 
point E. Where these lines 
circles will be the hour points. 


cross the 
In drawing 
the figures for the hours they should have 
the same inclination as the lines radiating 
from E. The half and quarter hours 
should be made in the same way by divid- 
ing the distance between the points on the 
outer and inner circle, and where the lines 
from E intersect will give the position for 
the half hours and quarter hours. The 
minutes, if one chooses to put them in, can 
be spaced off with the eye, as the distances 
to be divided are short. The lower half of 
the dial can be laid out in precisely the 
same manner given above and the hour 
marks extended to, Say, four o'clock in the 
morning and o'clock in the 
ning; but for ordinary, practical use 


eight Sve- 
from six o'clock in the morning to six 
o'clock in the evening covers all that 
is needed. 

In laying out a dial in this way, no 
allowance is made for the width or 
thickness of the stile or gnomon. If 
a thin gnomon is used, that is, of metal 
1/16 of an inch thick, it is scarcely 
necessary to make any allowance; but 
if a heavy gnomon is to be employed, 
having, say, a thickness of 3/16 or 4 
of an inch, then, instead of the single 
line AE (Figure II), there must be 
two parallel lines the same distance 
apart as the thickness of the gnomon. 
In this case, an easy method would be 
to cut into two equal parts the prelim- 
inary diagrams we have been describ- 
ing and to place between them a strip 
of paper the exact thickness of the 
gnomon to be used. 

As the hours about the middle of 
the day are closer together than those 
early in the morning or late in the 
afternoon, it makes a much better 
looking dial to shift the center towards 
the twelve o’clock mark and to draw a 
new circle from this point (Fig. IIT). 
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Sun-dial pedestals bear sculpture, but only in the formal garden, and then only in harmony 
with the rest of the ornamentation 





The completed dial worked in brass as it 
appears with the gnomon and hour lines 
in position 
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Placed at the junction of the garden paths, the sun- 


dial is framed in foliage and appears at its best 


The lines radiating from E should be ex- 
tended to this new circle and the gnomon 
increased in proportion. That the dial 
should give the best results, a practical 
rule for the length of the gnomon is that 
the upper tip of its sun edge be directly 
over the outer line of the border contain- 
ing the figures of the hours (see Figure I). 
The center of the new circle should not be 
moved, however, from side to side, but 
must always be on the line AE midway be- 
tween the two six o'clock points, as shown 
in Figure III. 

With your dial planned, the question of 
materials is to be considered, . Brass has 
the advantage of being very lasting, but 
perhaps demands more skill in marking 
than some other things. A smooth piece 
of slate can be had, however, of suffi- 
cient thickness to be durable. ‘This is 
easily marked and decorated. Thomas 
Jefferson, who spent some of his leis- 
ure hours in plotting dials, worked 
them in slate, and at least one of them 
remains today. The modern discov- 
eries in the practical uses of concrete 
offer a new field adaptable to the uses 
of the sun-dial maker. The lines, and 
even the gnomon, can be put in when 
the material is still soft and the num- 
erals can be cut out of some metal, 
fitted with a key to hold them and let 
into the hardening substance. 

The sun-dial is not complete with- 
out its motto. The quaint phrasing of 
many of them seems to signify the 
ever present voice of its daily service. 
There is nothing gloomy about a dial 
and the often used lines reminding us 
that time is flying or that we must live 
while we have time, are mal apropos. 
It is not time that is flying, for time 
is permanent; we are moving, and the 
epicurean warning of the shortness of 
life is melancholy rather than full of 
the gladness of life. A dial on the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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. INC, the il le n h the domestic architecture of 
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4 japan, reserved, dignified and restful down to this day, 
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the ne which 1 revealed by a little tudy 


suggestive than 
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‘f the Japanese art of 


flower arrangement or ikebana. It comes, indeed, with something 
f a surprise to the American to learn that the art of placing 


flows Ik lage 1 Vase 

ol ‘ } take ] { 7 
Lisi ) ( laparn ( ‘ 
laste na d mination 

that ther i! litt 

chool ind theor I 

flowet irrangement that 

peripateth teache! of the 

art give lessoims to the n 

and daughtet f middk 

cla familie yuSst a th 


piano and violin teachers g 
their rounds among us; that 
much of the wondertul skill 
ol Japanese cle ignel and 
pictorial artists is acquired 
through early acquaintance 
with the principles of arti 
tic composition as taught b 
the exponents of tkebana 
The stranger within the 
gra t¢ of anv cultivated 
household of Japan receive 
from the master of the 
house a tray of freshly cut 
flowers. His part it then is t 
place them so as to evince 
his taste, his understanding 
of honored traditions of 
decoration (On testal day 
in the great cities of th 
Empire shopkeepers remove 
from their windows the 


usual display of goods 


and 
show a single precious vas« 
with some flower of the sea 


son placed in accordance 
with the canons of tkebana 
The crowds surging 
streets on such occasions 
praise or condemn the merchant's display with the discrimination 
of an audience at one of our symphony concerts or of the spcta- 
of our exhibitions of pictures. 


Herein, then, is one of the secrets of the artistic power of the 


tors at the opening night of one 
Japanese. The love of flowers is universal; these people, with 
their almost preternatural intelligence and sensitiveness to esthetic 
are practically alone in having rationalized the use 
Occidental bad taste in the 
use of the most exquisite of natural forms has been manifested 
for centuries in a thousand ways; in the showy vulgarities of van 
Huysam, and other Dutch flower painters; in indelicate and un- 


impressions 
of flowers and foliage in decoration 


How the Japanese Arrange Flowers 


AN ART THAT IN JAPAN IS TAUGHT TO THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
AS WIDELY AS MUSIC IS TAUGHT TO OUR OWN SONS AND DAUGHTERS 





Five-flower arrangement, interesting variations of which are frequently 
sought by the Japanese who practise ikebana. Curious little forms and 
the sculptured figures are occasionally used to hold the stems upright 
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Photographs by Luther H. Shattuck 


imaginative conventionalizations of floral forms in millions upon 
millions of yards of textiles and wall papers ; in the tawdry display 
of expensive exotics with which the “swell” florist’s window and 
the multi-millionaire’s mansion are overloaded. In Japan flower ar- 
rangement has been one of the recognized fine arts since its canons 
were established by Yoshimasa, a distinguished artist of the six-. 
teenth century. This man 
laid down rules and pre- 
cepts which, a little later, 
were amplified and refined 
by Rikiu, Hideyoshi's 
clever master of the tea 
ceremony. During all the 
later flowering forth of 
Japanese art, in the sump- 
tuous development of the 





Tokugawa period, the mar- 
velous pictorial efforts of 
the artists of the Ukiyoye, 
or popular school, down to 
the present day, when Occi- 
dental and commercial in- 
Huences have greatly in- 
jured the ‘architecture and 
allied arts of public build- 
ings, but only to a slight 
extent the household arts— 
in all this time all the Jap- 
anese people have kept re- 
minding themselves of their 
expressive axiom: “Fruit 
nourishes the body; flow- 
ers, the soul.” 

To transfer the cult of 
tkebana bodily to this west- 
ern land would be as im- 
possible, however theoret- 
ically desirable it might be, 
as to change our more 
florid and assertive domes- 
tic architecture to the re- 
fined and subdued auster- 
ity of Japanese middle- 
class homes. Valuable in- 
struction, nevertheless, it 
would be for any American 
man or woman to sit at the feet of one of the Oriental masters of 
flower arrangement. 

Such a student would soon feel that the essential ideas of the 
Japanese about flowers are right. Theirs is a cult of floral forms 
that may be grown out-of-doors under strictly natural conditions. 
The forcing processes of the hothouse are distasteful even in 
pivsent-day Japan, addicted to many innovations from the Occi- 
dent. No follower of any school of ikebana would think of using 
a flower out of its proper season. In a semi-tropical country 
something is always in bloom, beginning with the January plum 
blossoms, which often appear simultaneously with snow flurries, 
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and ending with the fall flowers which have hardly ceased putting forth in 
December. Nature and convention dictate the flowers which may be used at any 
season. An overblown rose or orchid from the greenhouse would be regarded as | 





' 
a monstrosity by the conservative and serious-minded members of a samurai fam- 
ily. Equally rational are the customs of handling the flowers taken from garden, 
field or roadside. Nothing is more abhorrent to the far Eastern mind than the ' 
so-called bouquet of culled flowers from whose stem the foliage, in whole or in : 
part, has been remoyed. It is always remembered in Japan that flowers cut in the \ 
early morning last longest; that the character of the lotus and other water plants j 
is best preserved by tying a string around the stem and cutting below the cincture ; 
that rain water is always preferable to spring or well water for keeping the fresh- : 
ness of flowers. 
. To preserve indoors a suggestion of the relations of the individual flower to 
t 
i 


other flowers in nature is part of the Japanese convention. Grass flowers and tree 
flowers may be mixed, but only as they would occur out-of-doors. Both kinds, 
indeed, may be used in the vase, but one 


above the other. A perspective arrange- 





ment is held highly desirable, as with 
marsh flowers in front,mountain flowers ‘ 
behind. The reverse arrangement would / 
beinbadtaste. Itis against the canons to q 
combine three kinds of tree flowers or / 
three kinds of grass flowers; but they 4 
may be brought together in the propor- | : | 
tion of two and one or three and two. In 
certain circumstances four tree flowers } 
and one grass flower, or vice versa, may : 
be displayed together. Most often in the ; 
choice of flowers for a room, the single q 
wall painting or kakemono is consid- : 
The famous (fen-jin-chi, or triangular 


ered. It would be inadmissible to intro- 
duce a real flower which would com- 
pete with the same flower as depicted 


arrangement symbolizing earth, man 
and heaven 





est 


by an artist. Should the kakemono con 
tain pine trees a pine bough must not 
be displayed in the room. <A plum 
blossom in the picture precludes the 
use of plum blossoms in vases unless 
in some unobjectionable way. The 
tokonoma, or alcove, which contains 
the picture of the day, is incomplete 
without its incense burner and flowers. 

The vogue of Japanese arts in 
American cities has made most peo- 
ple in this country more or less famil 
iar with the receptacles for flowers 


wa 
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Flowers of the woods and of the mead- tiie ae f . 
ows grouped in accordance with ac- which are used in Nippon land. The 
cepted principles of flower arrangement vases are of bronze, pottery or bamboo. 


Hanging receptacles are emploved, 
either swung from the ceiling or at- 
tached to a post. It is a rule that a flower shall not seem to spring from the i 
centre of a.vase. Accordingly a little transverse Y-shaped wooden crotch, of ; 
the kind used by boys in this country in making sling-shots, is often inserted 
and the stem of the flower confined to the apex of the Y by a thin piece of bamboo. 
While flowers are welcome in the Japanese house, a profusion of them would be 
held barbaric. In ikebana, as in all else, simplicity is a prime consideration. Of 
the old-time dictator, Hideyoshi, it is told that while enjoying the peaceful life 
of the ancient capital of the Empire about 1580, he one morning visited Rikiu, 
master of the tea ceremony and disciple of the originator of flower arrangement. 
The artist’s garden, as Hideyoshi noticed admiringly, was aglow with morning- 
glories. The ruler accordingly said: ‘Good sir, I should be delighted if you 
would invite me some morning to a display of your arrangement of these ex- i 
quisite flowers. Call it your morning-glory tea party.”’ 
Rikiu gladly made his preparations for this event. On the appointed day 
An example of bad ikebana—one of the “seven dis- Hideyoshi arrived, fully expecting to feast his eyes as before on a brilliant mass 


eases of flower arrangement It is a yet pe as of flowers the while he enjoyed the tea for which Rikiu was celebrated. On 
an artistic crime to utilize two stems of prac- " or ee ‘ 
i tically the same height and width (Continued on page 50) 

















The Japanese pink (Diunthus Heddewigii) You should know 


is a biennial blooming now if in its first 


season ender and purple 





ten-weeks stock, an 
annual obtainable in pink, red, blue, lav- 








The African daisy (Arctotis Grandts) is a 
handsome annual with white petals and a 
gold circle about a steel blue center 


Getting Acquainted with the July Flowers and Shrubs 


\N INTRODU( 
ING 


TION TO 


Photographs by Charl 


T lil. way in which most gardens are made is upon the merits 
! irri rather than th 


merits of the flowers themselves. 
lor, after all, the great majority of gardening amateurs start 
their activities early in the spring or late in the winter by ordering 


packets of seeds from the beguiling pages of a seedman’s cata 


log, Of course there are pictures in it, and in these days of photo 


} 


graphic progress the pictures bear a very reasonable resemblance 


to tl ideal originals, to be sure, and better than most 


le Originals 
will ever grow, perhaps ; but after all we must find no fault 


Let us be 


otu 
with high aim thankful that the day of the woodcut 

for with it the question of whether 
“the 


giant-flowering hollyhock” could be determined only by the 


catalogue is practically gone, 


an illustration represented finest improved spinach” or a 


nev 
of the descriptive 


relative proximity 


blocks of text matte 
lhe great bulk of the flowering 
plant shrubs and vines, however, 


must necessarily go unprinted even 


in the modern catalogue, so that in 


making up his list the gardening be 
forced to base his 


winner choice on 


his scanty knowledge of plants, or, 
lacking even that, upon the sound 
f the name itself hus it is that 


the demand upon seedsmen for such 


fascinating things as love-in-a-muist, 


amarvllis, asphodel, rosemary, love 
lies-bleeding and marshmallow con 
tinues to be verv heavy indeed, while 
other plants of less romantic names 


but of value 


practical 


far greater 





The yellow day lily (Hemerocallis flava) will spread 
freely if given a sunny location and deep soil 
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THE MORE COMMON AND THE LESS KNOWN FLOWERS BLOOM- 
rHIS MONTH SO THAT NEXT YEAR’S PLANTING NEED NOT BE BY NAME ALONE 


H. SAYLOR 
s Jones and others 
and beauty to the garden remain comparatively unknown. 


There is a far better and shorter road to a successful flower 
garden for the novice than that which lies directly through the 
seedsman’s catalogue. It is a road leading through that same 
notebook. The time to get acquainted with the 
future inhabitants of that ideal garden of his is during the whole 
flowering season. If you yourself must acknowledge your 
novitiate in gardening, try this scheme of making the personal 
acquaintance of the month's flowering plants and shrubs. Surely 
in your own neighborhood there are gardens containing treasures 
with which you might easily become acquainted. Visit them with 
open eyes and an inquiring mind, and start your notebook now. 

Rule it up with column for common and _ botanical 
names, height, flowering 
period, location in sun or shade, 
for classification as to annual or 
perennial character, planting time 
for seeds or plants, for cultural 
hints from your neighbor’s experi- 
ence—which you will find him will- 
ing to dwell upon at length, and 
finally for a few informal descript- 
ive remarks that will fix that par- 
ticular plant once for all in your 
memory. 

If your own neighborhood cffers 
too few examples, visit a nearby 
nurseryman’s place. That is where 
you will find a wealth of material 
for your nstebook, with the addi- 
tional advantage that you may order 


novice’s own 


spaces 


cok rr. 
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This is tickseed, the perennial Coreopsis 
Canceolata. Calliopsis is the name given 
the annual Corepsis tinctoria 


plants or seed on the spot for delivery at the proper time in the 
fall or spring planting season. 

Let me assure you that the following out of this scheme will 
save your many a mistake, many a disappointment in your gar- 
den-making. By it you will save at least a year or two in the 
attainment of a satisfying measure of success in your home sur- 
roundings. There is nothing so discouraging in the gradual ac- 
quiring of garden knowledge as to find, after a year or two of 
planting seeds, that the result is not at all what you have been 
led to expect by lurid word-painting in the catalogues or the still 


Pick out now the varieties you want to 
plant next spring of the wonderful glad- 


iolus stems 


Lavatera or annual mallow, two feet high, 
with a pink flower blooming ten weeks 


The gaillardia or blanket flower, a perennial 
bearing yellow-rayed flowers on 


AND 


You may meet the last blooms of the long- 
spurred columbine (4 quilegia), which takes 
kindly to shady places 


less dependable choice of flowers on the strength of names alone. 


Here are some of the really good things you will meet in your 
These are taken from those plants and shrubs 
that flower first this month, but there will be other entries in your 
notebook, recording flowers that started to bloom in May or last 
[It must be borne in mind that any statement regarding 


ee) 
< 


interesting travels. 


month. 
a time of blooming can be only approximate. <A dry season o:1 
difference in latitude will change these dates by several weeks. 
The assumption is that we are investigating bloom in,the latitude 
of New York. A rough rule is to allow 


a week earlier or later 


You should know the pentstemon or 
bearded-tongue, with its long racemes of 
lilac or pale violet flowers 


long 





You will find the larkspur in both annual 


and perennial 


cultivated soil 


In the pale 
(Chrysant 
perennial 


pink s 


sorts: all 


hades 


ccmew 


need rich, well 
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The zinnia is an annual that is attractive The Japanese plume poppy (Bocconia cor- 
only in its choice varieties; beware of data) makes an excellent screen for un- 


magentas 


i plant giving one 


some pol tions of 


readily in nearly any 


inter protection 15S all 


treet, and the flowers are borm 


lower-growing plant 


aves as a background 


the pyrethrum 
) is a splendid 


sightly utilities 
the long nodding panicles of coral-red flowers not unlike the 
begonia. It requires a rich, deep soi!, full sun and plenty of water 
when in bloom. 

Lities. There are several kinds of lilies that you may meet 
this month, and they are well worthy of your friendship: first the 
common tiger lily (Lilium tigrinum), with its red, purple-spotted 
flowers; then the wonderful gold-banded lily of Japan (Lilium 
auratum), perhaps the most beautiful of all, bearing flowers that 
frequently measure eight inches across, the reflexed petals spotted 

(Continued on page 68) 


Nicotiana is a bushy annual in white and red Make the acquaintance of all the phlox 
varieties with a delicious fragrance at you can find, including this annual vari- 


night 


ety, P. Drummond 














The Possibilities in Half-timbered Houses 


SOME OF THE MANY WAYS IN WHICH THE DECORATIVE QUALITY OF THE EXTERIOR 


MAY BE ENHANCED—THE NEED ABOVE ALL 


EREDITY has had 
many a_ blame 

and many a credit laid 
to its charge ; fortunate- 
ly it shoulders are full 
broad to bear the bur- 
den. The weight of re- 
sponsibility, therefore, 
will not be overmuch 1n- 
creased if we attribute 
to its influence the prev- 
alence of certain archi- 
tectural styles in certain 
places, and the choice of 
building materials or 
modes of construction, 
in preference to certain 
other modes and _ styles 
that may be intrinsically 
just as good. “Far- 
fetched and®* fanciful” 
you say? Not necessar- ’ 
ily so. Heredity is un- 
questionably a determin- 
ing factor in bird’s-nest 
architecture, so why not 
in man’s? Besides, for confirma- 
tion of this, we need but turn to 
American history. In New Eng- 
land, where there was a_super- 
abundance of surface stone, often 
loose and ready to use without 
quarrying or dressing—so much of 
it lying around that it was at times 





A street of old half-timbered houses in Chiddington, Kent, mar 


hang of upper stories—a characteristic feature 


BY HaROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


t 

[This article is the fifth of a short series in which the aim 
is to make clear the possibilities in securing distinctive char- 
acter through an intelligent and painstaking use of the various 
building materials. The author wishes to give credit to Mr. 
H. L. Duhring, architect, for many helpful suggestions.— 
E-prror. | 


ked by the over- 


ELSE FOR HONEST CONSTRUCTION 


tions timber building 
had been the accepted 
rule, while the people 
of the middle and 
southern colonies came 
from where brick and 
stone were commonly 
used. Call this caprice, 
heredity, or what you 
will, the fact remains 
that a preference 
(which undoubtedly 
had a reason, as you 
will find all preferences 
have if you seek far 
enough) for one mate- 
rial in one place and 
another elsewhere, led 
to a selection ofttimes 
wholly inconsistent 
: with the supply most 
| plentifully, readily and, 
i one may add, naturally 


¢ ie 








available. 

May not, then, this 
inherited preference ac- 
count for the widespread latent 
fondness among us for the half- 
timbered house, so dear to many of 
our English forebears? Be that as 
it may—we will not force the point 
—the half-timbered house forms a 
distinct type of domestic architec- 
ture that has much to be said in its 


a positive nuisance—the people, nevertheless, generally built favor. The Elizabethan era was the golden age of the English 


their houses of wood. In some of the middle and southern states, 
on the contrary, where stone was not nearly so easily obtainable, 
and where timber was, if anything, more plentiful than in New ples of the type 
England, it was the prevalent custom to build of brick or stone. 
Simply because the people of New England 
came mostly from the parts of old England where for genera- 


Why was this? 


bays ; 





A modern half-timbered house at Essex Fells, N. J., with the typical 
diagonal end-braces and greater elaboration of timbering in the 





Bh ts ; 


base 
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half-timbered house, although not a few such dwellings had been 
built before the reign of the Virgin Queen, and admirable -exam- 
far finer, some of them, than anything in Eng- 
land—were plentiful in the north of France before the Tudor 
period. With the economic conditions that made for the popular- 
itv of the half-timbered house we have no present concern. It 


A Cedarhurst, L. I., example, Barney & Chapman, architects, where 
the horizontality of the building has been accented over the brick 
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lages. The pins holding the timber ends together form a very decorative detail 

uffices to observe that the style did then receive a great impetus 

resulting in numerous beautiful examples that our American 

architects have not been slow to avail themselves of. 

Lhe halt-tumbered house must be regarded not merely as afford We 

ing a variety of applied wall surface treatment, but as forming a 

definite system of construction with fixed characteristics peculiar 

to itself. In tl urn rk, which really constitutes “the carcass 

of the hous the “resistance of the timber, serving in turn as 

brace, or support, or belting course, is greatly increased by thi 

multiple combinations of the joinery Plaster or bricks are used faults or foibles. 
to “pug” or stop up th ices lett between the timbers, so as to 


present a solid surface It is untortunately true that modern halt 


unetimes degenerated into a mere applied sur 
to put it plainly, nothing 
but a_ detestable 
sham. The 


in which brumag 


timbered work ha 


face tre 


' 


itment, and in such cases.tt ts. 


Wa \ 


em walls of ma 


sonry or frame 
work are occasion 
ally = slicked 
with stucco divided 
into panels by half 
inch pine strips, 
tacked to the flim- 
sy background and 
stained to look like 
ard- 


wood timbers, sug 


ovel 


weathered h 
gests an incident 
mentioned by an 
English writer. 
Passing down a 
back street in Lon- 
don, he noticed a 


card in a grocer’s 





window bearing 


Stanley House, Chester. The carved tim- the lesend “Fine 
bering in the gable ends and the carved ° . 
posts are noteworthy Jam, good straw- 


Modern half-timbered houses in a group at Port Sunlight, one of the model English vil- 


berry flavor, 4d. a lb.” He goes on to re- 


mark that it is not the “flavor of archi- 
tecture” we want, but the real thing. 
Houses with a “half-timber flavor” are 
just as bad as glucose jam with fruit ex- 
tract “added to taste,” as the cook-books 
say. 


A real half-timbered house is a source 
of lasting delight. It is not fireproof, of 
course, nor is it half a dozen other things 
that some folk think a house ought to be, 
but it is picturesque and human and home- 
like, and as to the fire, surely it is not 
amiss to trust a little bit to Providence 
and leave the fire insurance companies a 
chance to exist. Our insistence on fire- 
proofing has become almost a mania to live 
in fireproof vaults. What we gain in safe- 
ty we often lost in artistic merit and home- 
likeness, and certainly these features are 
worth considering as well as more utili- 
tarian merits. Besides, a properly built 
half-timbered house can be made so slow- 
burning that there is but little danger of a 
conflagration, and that is really as much 
as can be said truthfully of many so-called 
fireproof structures. Then too, to the half- 
timbered house belongs a remarkable de- 
gree of virility and vitality, coupled with a strong element of 
spontaneity that impresses one with the conviction that this type 
of dwelling is entirely in harmony with its natural surroundings. 


— 





realize also that the builders who perfected this style of 
architecture fully comprehended the qualities and properties of 
wood and applied methods appropriate to the material used. 
Limitations there are, one must admit, but then what kind of 
dwelling has not its defects? Such a house would be just as un- 
interesting, as repellent, as cold, as hard as a person without any 
We love our friends the better for a reasonable 
share of shortcomings, and so it is with our houses. If they were 
absolutely perfect we should doubtless not be really happy in 
them. 

in the score of durability we may point with satisfaction to 
numerous examples dating from the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies that are still whole and sound and apparently good for 
centuries to come. 
\ usual modification of the half-timbered style, in fact an 





Half-timbered work loses all its 


Another group in old Chester. 
— when carried to such elaboration and with such meaningless 
orms 
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almost invariable one as far as we are con- 
cerned in America, is to build the lower 
walls of brick, stone or concrete and begin 
the timber work at the second floor, very 
often making it project somewhat in an 
overhang. Owing to essential principles 
of construction, certain arrangements of 
lines and habits of development were not 
only possible but almost inevitable, and de- 
vices that were first adopted from motives 
of expediency were retained because of 
their artistic worth as well as their prac- 
tical value. This is notably true in the 
case of the overhang, which is a character- 
istic feature of half-timbered structures. 
Originating in all probability from a de- 
sire to gain additional space in the upper 
floors, it also afforded protection to the 
foundations and lower walls and at the 
same time served the purpose of a porch 
over the doors and a shade over the win- 
dows below. Successive overhangs sup- 
ported on corbels and brackets swelled out 
story above story, so that some of the old 
four- or five-story town houses had _a re- 
markably full-blown, ample appearance 
In our modern half-timbered country 
houses, though not running above three 
floors, and generally not more than two, we can use this device 
of overhangs to good effect. This scheme is constructionally 
honest and, indeed, cannot be used with other materials. The 
flexibility and softening of outline thus attained are important 
considerations. 

Before going on to speak of the external appearance of half- 
timbered wall surfaces, it is well to say that unless the wall be 
structurally genuine throughout, its falsity must sooner or later 
become apparent on the outside. “The big beams, the 
brackets and the external and visible arrangement of the frame- 
work are at the same time a decoration, not accidental, but inten- 
tional, not haphazard but desired and aimed at.” In other words, 
the half-timbered house, while constructionally honest is also dec- 
orative. Unless, however, stout timbers, fitly joined, perform the 
function they are ostensibly supposed to perform, they lose their 
significance and become merely grotesque. 

Various methods of dividing up the wall surface by diverse 
arrangements of timbers may be adopted. The simplest and most 





- Se ET ce 
Brick was frequently used for filling in between the timbers, as here 


in the herring-bone pattern. When poor brick and other mis- 
cellaneous filling was used, it was plastered over 





A modern country home near Philadelphia, Oswald C. Hering, architect, where the timbers 
are really structural, not mere strips nailed on afterwards 


primitive uses vertical timbers resting on a sill, They may be placed 
close together, as in the house at Chiddington in Kent, so that 
there is but little space of plaster left between the uprights, or they 
may be placed farther apart as in the parts of the wall at the ex- 
treme right and left of the house at Essex Fells. The prevailing 
motive is perpendicularity, broken only by the sill beam carried 
across the face of the wall under the windows and by another 
horizontal beam in the front of the gables. This method of treat- 
ment, known as post and panel work, is substantial, and by the per- 
pendicularity, which gives the effect of height, it is especially ap- 
plicable on a very wide surface to reduce the width. The severity 
When the 
beams are properly halved into each other and held at the ends by 
mortise and tenon, this treatment strengthens and stiffens the 
whole structure. 
The effect of too 
great height may 
thus be readily ob- 
viated. Horizontal 
crossbeams have 
been successfully 
used in the Port 
Sunlight houses. 
On the side a diag- 
onal beam crossing 


of this style may be relieved by crossing the timbers. 


the vertical posts 
has a relieving ef- 
fect. In the house 
at Cedarhurst also, 
the use of horizon- 
tal beams is almost 
wholly responsible 
for the pleasant 
decorative appear- 
ance which, with 
only vertical posts 
and panels, would 

(Continued on St. Werburgh’s Street, Chester, showing 


- the typical overhang and the use of carv- 
page 51) ing on the main horizontal timbers 
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Grow Your Own Fruit 


\ HI 


OF CULTIVATION TO SECURE 


eldom found of perfect 
fruited 


a 4 1 
| iil Ix | its i ( t Iruit ve! 
juality im tl " ral 


i 1¢ me Parcel the tt berries and 
the bush berric lf they are to be seen at all vou will find them 
tuck away alon ne fence or im some corner, overgrown with 
1 gra od and ered about th ro inches deep with old 
leave Wig bite decaves bran hes. ind all the accumulating 
debris of years of neglect. All this abuse is simply because they 
will tand it, and till yield 1 ineagre crop f small, poorly flavored 
truit, Raspberries, blackberri currants, grown under such 
conditions, are no more lke fruit from the same vines or bushes 


properly ared tor, thanawt 


\Winesap 
his neglect can hardly be due to any 
difficulty in the 


ened, acid, wild crab-apple is like a 
nice, plump, juicy 


wav of the culture ot 


these smail fruit for the amount of 
care they require each season, after 
once established, is much less than that 
demanded by the vegetable patch. It 
is sunply that we have got into the way 


of letting them go untended, and taking 
it-for granted that home-grown berries 
ot these must be far 


sorts 


inferior to 


those we see for sale in the markets, 
when these frequently are the very same 


varieties simply given proper care. Far 
irom its being in 

fruit of this sort 
is particularly desirable t 


bec aun all 


‘Ve vl 


possible to grow g 


n the home garden, it 
) grow it there, 
the Sct berries r iturally 


stand transportation very poorly, 


and 


even if earried only a few miles in a 
wagon, become more or less mussed and 
crushed from their own weight rhe 


only way to have them at the very best 
is to grow them in the home garden; 
and when one knows how very few 


plants it will take, if properly treated, 





Blackberry bushes in bloom beautify the garden 
when well set out and supported 


BUSH AND SOFT-FRUITED BERRIES—THE BEST METHODS 
FINER 


FRUIT THAN YOU CAN BUY 


LOCKWELL 


and Charles Jones 
to produce all one family will need, there is no excuse for not 
having them. 

The soft-fruited 
berries 


berries—raspberries, blackberries and dew- 
are all treated in much the same way. Any situation 
where they get the full sun, and the soil is well drained, will an- 
swer. It may be at the side of the vegetable garden, or a narrow 
strip along a fence. If there is not room otherwise, they may be 
trained against the fence. If there is any choice as to soil, use 
that in which there is considerable clay. 

The spot selected should be well enriched with old manure, and 
dug down to a depth of at least eight inches. The size needed can 
readily be decided, as the plants will 
require about four feet in the row and 
six between rows—some sorts taking 
a little more and some a little less 
than this. The best time for 
planting is in early spring. Get your 
plants from a reliable nursery or 
seedsman, and have the ground ready 
to plant them immediately upon ar- 
rival. Set them in the soil an inch 
or so deeper than they have been 
grown in the nursery, working the 
earth in carefully and firmly about 
the roots. At the time of planting, 
cut the canes back to six or eight 
inches. These plants will not bear 
fruit until the following year; but if 
one wishes fruit the same year, it can 
be had by ordering extra plants, and 
setting these between the plants set 
out for the permanent bed. These 
extras are cut back only a little, leav- 
ing them about two feet high. They 
will bear fruit the same year as 
planted, but are not likely to do much 
the following year, so it is best to pull 
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them up after the season is 
over. <As the plants cost 
but a few cents apiece, this 
is not such an extravagant 
system as might at first ap- 
pear. 

After setting the plants 
out, do not neglect the bed, 
as success will depend very 
largely upon the thorough- 
ness with which the surface 
soil is kept stirred to main- 
tain the “dust mulch.” At 
first it will be well to work 
the soil several inches deep, 
to loosen it thoroughly after 
the packing it gets while the 
plants are being set. After 
root growth starts, how- 
ever, it should be loosened 


= set“: er 


only on the surface, not more than two or three inches deep. In 
very hot seasons, a summer mulch of hay or spent manure will 
help retain the soil moisture, but weeds must be kept out. 
There are three methods of giving the plants support. The 
one most commonly used is to have a stout stake for each plant, 
to which the canes are tied up with some soft material—raffia or 


strips of old sheeting. The second way is to 
string a stout wire the length of the row and 
tie the plants to this. An improvement on 
this method is.to string two wires, several 
inches apart, one on either side of the row. 

Another important matter is the prun- 
ing of the canes. The cane berries bear 
fruit on the growth of the season previous, 
and therefore it is necessary to cut out all 
old canes that have borne one crop. This 
should preferably be done just after the 
fruiting season, but is sometimes left until 
fall or spring. In the home garden, how- 
ever, there is no excuse for thus putting 
it off. The new growth each year must 





The little extra care in cultivation is worth 
while when one grows such blackberries 


as these 





In pruning gooseberries and black currants, cut out all but a few 
stems. Keep the head open so that the air can reach every twig 


when three or four feet 
high. Where support is 
given, however, they are 
usually not cut back until 
the following spring. In 
the case of those varieties 
which have fruit on side 
shoots, as most of the 
“blackcaps’” do, also cut 
back these side shoots one- 
third or one-half in the 
spring. 

It will thus be seen that 
in pruning plants of this 
class there are three things 
to keep in mind: (1) Cut 
ei ti out all canes that have 
fruited. (2) Cut out all 
but four or five of the new 
(3) Cut back both 


ET ADE NE 


shi ots. 


new canes and side shoots one-third to one-half. 


Winter protection is usually given in sections where the winters 


are severe—New York or north of it. 


The canes are laid down 


by bending over as flat as possible, and covering the tips with 
earth. This is not done until just before severe freezing weather. 
The canes are sometimes covered with rough litter; but bending 





Of the currants, Red Dutch, though older 
and smaller than some sorts, is hardier 
and less injured by the borer 


also be cut out, as 
the plants send up 
more shoots than 
are desirable for 
best results. Cut 
out to the ground 
all but four or five 
of the new canes. 
The canes left, if 
they are to be self- 
Supporting, as 
sometimes grown, 
should be cut back 


should be grown. 
The red _ varieties 
should be planted 
about three feet 
apart in the rows, 
with the rows five 
feet apart; but for 
the blackcaps the 
rows should be six 
feet apart,’ and in 
rich soil seven will 
(Continued on 
page 54) 


them down is in itself a great protection, 
as they will not be so mitich exposed to 
wind and sun, and will be covered with 
snow when there is any. Another method 
is to cover the entire canes with soil. 
Whatever mulch is used, it should not be 
put on until the ground begins to freeze, 
and should be taken off before any growth 
starts in the spring. 


The Raspberry 
The soil most liked by raspberries is 
clayey. It should be cool and moist, but 
never wet. The black and red types of 


raspberry are distinct in flavor, and both 





Cuthbert, though not quite as early as King, 
is one of the best varieties of red rasp- 
berry 





There is no reason why the wood fence should ever be ugly. Such The ingenuity of the Japanese is here well taken advantage of in 
graceful, simple lines as this one shows give the finishing touches affording an economical, serviceable and attractive boundary. The 
of beauty to the place posts are of stripped cedar with bamboo between 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WOOD FENCES 
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The European fence of moss green Nothing is in better taste with the formal garden than the A well designed series of openings 
lath, so fitting with wooded fence of lattice work. The variety of its forms opens up along the top of a high board 


places, might be better known a limitless field of really good design fence will redeem it 
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The Colonial house has its special conventions for fence design. The sheaf pattern of these fence pickets is duplicated in the balcony 
Here are two styles which harmonize with the detail rail, thus increasing the unified effect of house and grounds 
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This pretty yellow butterfly 
is a matured garden pest 


“T° HE charm and attraction of a garden, be it large or small, is 

primarily, of course, the harvest of bloom and beauty 
which it yields ; but aside from that, we have discovered that our 
little garden has been the means of bringing us many additional 


interests and pleasures. 


It may be surprising, for instance, to learn how many birds and 


butterflies soon dis- 
cover the allure- 
ment of  freshly- 
worked soil, a 
drinking pool, and 
beds of honey- 
laden blossoms 
even though they 
be in the midst of 
a city. 


Our custom has 
been to keep a 
large saucer of 
water in the yard 
for the birds, and 
we soon discovered 
that as there was 
no fountain in the 
immediate vicinity, 
and no open water 
nearer than the 
park lake, a quar- 
ter of a mile dis- 
tant, the water 
proved a great at- 
traction. This sug- 
gested the idea of aw 
something more 
ornamental than a 
dish of water, and 
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a hollow mound of stones was built, which was about three feet in 
diameter at the base. The center was’filled with garden soil and 
firmly imbedded in the top was placed the largest terra-cotta 
saucer that could be purchased. Around the edge of the saucer 


was set out sweet alyssum and a delicate variety of 
sedum, and lower down among the crevices of the 
stone, slips of English ivy were planted. The 
saucer was kept clean and filled with fresh water. 

We witnessed many early morning baths in this 
miniature pool. The robins enjoyed it most often, 
chasing each other and quarreling to have the first 
dip, sharing it willingly with the sparrows, but 
always objecting to the intrusion of their own kind, 
Sometimes as many as five birds would strut up 
and down the lawn, impatiently waiting their turn. 
The English starlings with their sweet boy-like 
whistle, often the white-throated Peabody birds, 
the vireoes, the gold finches, and an occasional 
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A large bowl of water, surrounded by alyssum, sedum and ivy growing over a mound of 
stones, formed an attractive invitation to the birds and butterflies 





The Birds and Butterflies 
of a Suburban Garden 


HOW A DISH OF WATER SET AMONG THE 
FLOWERS MADE FRIENDS WITH THE BIRDS AND 
HELPED CAPTURE THE BUTTERFLIES—THE IN- 
DOUBLE LIFE OF THESE INSECTS 


Photographs by the Author 


circled pool. 


ZULMA De L. STEELE 








This was once the destructive 
cabbage worm (Pieris Rapae) 


blue bird, came to drink, if not to bathe, in the little, cool, flower- 
Many other birds were occasional visitors, and later 
in the season a migrant Louisiana water-thrush stopped for a call; 
and in November a number of hermit thrushes and juncoes re- 


mained for several days feeding and roosting in the arbor. One 








A plan of the paper cover 
devised to keep the poi- 
son from spreading 


(29) 
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thrush seemed loath to leave us, and delayed his departure until 


after Thanksgiving. 

When summer 
came a great many 
butterflies haunted 
the garden, and 
about the middle of 
August, as a young 


a beet 


lad was coming to 
visit us, we con- 
ceived the idea of 
making a collection 
of such butterflies 
as could be found 
within the limits of 
a suburban garden. 

The Fisherman’s 
landing net was 
borrowed, and a 
butterfly net of 
mosquito bar was 
substituted for the 
fish net. \t the 
drug store ten 
worth of 
cyanide of potassi- 
bought, 
and placed in the 
bottom of a glass 
fruit jar. In order 
to protect it and 


cents’ 
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keep it in place, a little cotton was laid with it, and over the whole 
was glued a piece of strong white paper, perforated with holes. 
To cut and fit the paper, we placed the jar upon it and drew a 
pencil mark around it; then with the same center, but a radius 


about an inch longer, another circle was marked 
off. At intervals of about an inch, slits were made 
from the circumference to the inner circle—as in 
the diagram on page 29. After making the air 
holes, the edges of the tabs cut were touched with 
glue and bent inward, making a platform which, 
when slipped to the bottom of the jar, prevented 
the deadly poison from coming in contact with any- 
thing. Labelled “Poison,” and with the rubber- 
protected cover screwed tight, all was ready for the 
first specimen. Into this jar the butterflies were 
dropped, and in a few moments painlessly killed. 
We usually left them in the jar for several hours or 
overnight, to make sure there would be no restora- 
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The first two specimens (upper row at left) are Busilarchia astyanax 
’ , 


Next to them is 


ior with the question mark upon his wings 


tion after they were pinned \ larg 
pa teboard box wa lined with cot 
rugated paper uch as is used tot 
mailing photograph into this pin 
could easily be tastened and ow 
amateur collector outfit was com 
plete 


The work of collecting, arranging 
and classifying really was very ex 
citing Sometime most beautiful 
and brilliant bits of color would be 
een floating over the flower bed 
stopping here and there to sip a bit 
of honey from lily or rose, and then 
slowly and gracefully sailing away 
over the fence into our neighbor’ 


territory in a most tantalizing and 
aggravating way, tor it was one ol 


our rules that nothing should be cap 


tured outside of the garden Chen pile asterias, for all his 
. black and gold and swal- 
the boy, armed with his net, would low-tails. was once the 


retire to the shade of the arbor, where 


he would sit awaiting th 


ugly parsley-worm 
return of 
the vagrant 

Our first prize was the beautiful Papilio troilus, or the Spice- 
bush Swallow-tail. How exquisite he looked in his black velvet 
robe with the shaded blue border, fastened at the bottom near 
the swallow-tails with one deep orange gold button, and decorated 
around the edges with a double row of brass buttons! It seemed 
as though the proud fellow knew that the pure white phlox upon 
which he had alighted was just the background to set off his 
royal costume. He must have wandered from the park where he 
spent his early lite feeding upon the sassafras trees. After reach 
ing maturity he draws the edges of a leaf together, sews them in 
a firm, strong seam, and lies hidden there, swinging in his dainty 
green cradle until he feels the stirring of his wings. 
Anosia plexippus, who proudly 
lords it over others of his kind under the common name of the 
Monarch. Clothed in reddish orange with heavy black veins and 
a wide black border, he sails high above the flowers with great 
strength and dignity 


(Our second captive was the 


The Monarch has a record peculiarly his 
own. He is the only butterfly known to migrate as the birds do 
in the fall. It is said that any chrysalids or caterpillars unde- 
veloped at the time of the frost, die, while the butterflies which 
we see in the spring have returned from their long flight to the 











ing the country 
hundreds. of 
thousands of 
dollars annual- 
ly. The vora- 
cious little green 
caterpillar de- 
stroys entire 
helds of cab- 
bages and other 
vegetables He 
first reached this 
country about 
hfty years ago, 
probably coming 
to us on some 
steamship, for he 
reached Quebec 
in 1860. Since 
then he _ has 
taken possession 
of the cabbage 


Gulf States. They fly in swarms, and have been 
seen in such numbers on the east and south 
coasts of New Jersey, clinging to the dry twigs 
of leafless trees in October, that the branches 
have had the appearance of trees in full autumn 
foliage. These butterflies have been seen as far 
as five hundred miles out at sea. They belong 
also to the class of protected insects, which are 
provided with a secretion which is distasteful to 
birds and predacious insects. The scent pouch 
of the Monarch is situated near the center of 
the lower wing, and is completely hidden by 
long soft feathers or scales. This odor they are 
able to emit at will, and in that way drive off 
insects and birds that might otherwise prey upon 
them. The caterpillar feeds upon the milkweed. 

The garden was full of common little white 
and yellow butterflies, and we were surprised to 
find upon examination how great was the variety 
among them. The innocent-looking little white 
Pieris rape, or Cabbage Butterfly, has probably 
been one of our most expensive pleasures, cost- 





inosia plexippus, the bold- 
flying Monarch, who mi- 
grates to warmer lands in 
the fall 





Colias philodice (male and female), the bright- 
colored and more beautiful form of the clover- 
worm 
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fields from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In our 
garden the caterpillar fed upon the nasturtiums 
and mignonette, and in that state was not as 
attractive as when dancing like a spirit over the 
flower beds. 

His brother, the Colias philodice, brightened 
our garden from spring to fall. We are all 
familiar with this little “Friend of the Way- 
side,” or the “Puddle Butterfly” of our child- 
hood. Though apparently all alike the butter- 
flies reveal, upon close examination, great diver- 
sities. They are generally found in pairs, the 
male with a rather severe black border to his 
wings and two decided black dots on the upper 
edges, while my lady has a clouded or shaded 
black border, wider at the tip of the upper wings, 
and ornamented with irregular spots and dashes 
of yellow. Two orange-colored eyes are found 
in the centre of the lower wings. Some varie- 
ties have a narrow rose-colored edge and shade 
into emerald green on the under side of the 
wings ; but beautiful as they are when flying, the 





Papilio turnus, the Tiger 
Swallow-tail, paid a visit 
from the alders in the park 
nearby 
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The Skipper with uplifted wings shows his 
silver medal with pride. Above him is his 
battered Admiral 





Vanessa Antiopa or Mourning Cloak has velvety, maroon wings with a cream colored 
He comes with the first warm weather and stays on until winter 


border. 


little green cater- 
pillars, whose 
natural food is 
the clover, are 
among the most 
destructive of 
the garden pests. 

The Basil- 
archia astyanax, 
or Red-spotted 
Purple, might 
easily be mis- 
taken for the 
Papilio  troilus, 
so similar are 
they in color, 
unless one ob- 
served the ab- 
sence of the long 
swallow-tail ap- 
pendages. The 
upper color is 


Papilio troilus might be mis- 
taken for Basilarchia (top 
of page 30) but for his 
swallow-tails 


a 





nearly all black, and it has much the 
same peacock blue border to the 
lower wings; but when you turn it 
over, you discover where it gets its 
name of Red-spotted Purple, for 
here are found numerous orange-red 
and purplish spots in great variety of 
shapes forming a continuous border 
on the lower wings. ‘The caterpillar 
of this butterfly feeds upon the wil- 
low, apple, cherry, or linden, and cuts 
away the leaf on each side of the 
mid-rib until it is of the proper 
width to form a tube-like cradle into 
which the baby butterfly fits, and 
where it passes the winter. 

Two butterflies interested us very 
much: the Vanessa antiopa and the 
Pyrameis atalanta. The Antiopa or 
Mourning Cloak, with its rich vel- 
vety, maroon-colored and_heavily- 
feathered body and wings with a 
broad cream-colored border, is one 
of the most stately and dignified of our garden visitors. It is 
rather slow in its movements, as befits the solemnity of its name, 
and can easily be picked with the fingers from a bending flower. 
Vanessa makes its appearance with the first warm March winds, 
a real harbinger of summer days to come, and stays late. A little 
family of six were found the last week in November, nestling 
close together upon a scrap of woolen cloth, trying to keep their 
feet warm. 


It was a sorry specimen of the Pyrameis atalanta or the Red 
Admiral, that found his way into our garden. He must have seen 
hard fighting on sea or land, that brave old Admiral, but he still 
wore gallantly his epaulets of red, and though his under wings 
were in tatters, and bore the traces of many battles with the 
winds and waves, he was a gallant fighter, and died hard, leading 
us a long chase up and down the garden before he was finally 
captured in the folds of the white net. Perhaps his diet of nettle 
and hop had tended to make him high-spirited and courageous. 

It was a singular coincidence that on the same day when the 
Admiral came to our net, the Silver-spotted Skipper (Epargyrus 
tityrus) followed in his wake. Possibly the Skipper and the 
Admiral had embarked on their long voyage together, never 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A house and its floor plans,showing provision for a sleeping-porch adjoining two of the bedrooms, in addition to the glazed-in porch 
on the first floor 


Building a House with a Sleeping-porch 


4 GROUP OF HOMES THAT HAVE BEEN BUILT WITH THIS MODERN AID TO 
RIGHT LIVING—SOME OF THE STRUCTURAL DETAILS THAT HAVE PROVEN BEST 


BY MAURICE M lf EUSTMANN 
Illustrations from the work of Scopés & Feustmann and E. T. Coleman, architects 
J fine reasonablen ‘f the sleeping-porch as a feature in’ pear as an easy mode of continuing that health-giving pleasure 
ountry house planning having been firmly established, it amidst the home surroundings. To the commuter of long city 


} 


may be assumed that a brief description of a group of moderate hours and moderate income, the sleeping-porch offers an invest- 
cost cottages erected in the village of Saranac Lake, and possess ment bringing the large returns in the form of refreshing slum- 
ing such porches, nay prove of interest to prospective home build- bers and of renewed vigor for the tasks of the next day. When 
ers in general. While these cottages were designed primarily to the sleeping-porch assumes more generous proportions, anywhere 
house patients suffering from diseases of the chest and throat, from ten by sixteen feet and over, then the uses are extended to 
the principles involved are applicable to the planning of any those of an outdoor sitting-room or children’s playroom. Here 


home, the surroundings of which will permit the incorporating we have pleasant suggestions of greater privacy and much more 
of one or more sleeping-porches. Nor are the uses of the latter freedom from interruption than the usual downstairs piazza can 
narrowed down to the purposes just mentioned. As an accessory — possibly afford. 

to the sick-room where the convalescent may spend the greater A sleeping-porch, to give the greatest possible service, should 
part of the day and even some of the milder nights, the sleeping- possess as many as possible of the following essentials: accessi- 
porch must surely appeal strongly to the family physician as a_ bility from two bedrooms and, if possible, from the hall; freedom 
valuable adjunct to medical treat . from drafts; least possible shading 
ment in a variety of cases. To th of room from which it is accessible 


who know the pleasures of camp lif 


greatest possible comfort in the way 


and of sleeping under canvas or in a of accessories; pleasing external ap- 


lean-to, the sleeping-porch will ai pearance. 


roa as! 


, ‘ 


| 


= 
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When the sleeping-porch occupies a free-standing wing as here, sliding sashes should be provided at either end, but.ordinarily the whole side 
may be left without them 


—— 
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This house and the one upon the opposite corner 
show an interesting variation in exterior treat- 
ment, although both are built from the one set 
of floor plans adjoining 


Where the main entrance from the house 
is from the south and only one porch can be 
indulged in, it would seem the most economical 
plan is to arrange the porch in both first and 
second stories in the internal angle of the 
building, as shown in most of the illustrations 
herewith; but a slight disadvantage must be 
noted in this scheme in the somewhat re- 
stricted view offered the occupant. This draw- 
back is overcome in a house shown below, 
where the porches are carried in 
front of the main line of the 
house. Not only is the view ex- 
tended in one more direction, but 


- —_ 








The first story of the house to the 
right is a good example of turning 
one’s back to the north 


MINING ROOM 
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The plans show an extremely sim- 
ple and economical arrangement 


of a small house. A north porch 


for outdoor dining is provided in 
addition to the sleeping-porch on 
the south 
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One can readily see that the two south porches, one above 
the other, contribute to the unity of the design by their 
treatment as a separate gable 
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It is no easy matter to design a sleeping-porch 
as an integral part of the mass, yet that is one 
of the most important considerations aside from 
the practical ones 


the amount of light finding its way into the 
porch is considerably increased. This cottage 
also has a north sleeping porch—so tlrat the 
person occupying the southeast bedroom may 
use either porch at pleasure, according to the 
season of the year or prevailing weather con- 
ditions. When the main entrance from the 
house is from the north, as in the house at 
the bottom of page 32 and in the middle of 
page 33, the best arrangement of the porch is 
in the form of a wing with a 
sleeping-porch above the general 
piazza on the first floor. The 
more the house takes the form of 
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Doors to the sleeping-porch from 
the two bedrooms are three feet 
eight inches wide 
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Another type of the sleeping-porch home, where the house faces south and has its main first-story porch along the front. The second floor 
plan indicates also a north sleeping-porch in the eastern angle 
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the English house of the Eliza 


bethan or Stuart periods, that 
the longet it become the easie! 
it 18 to harmonize this porch ex 
tension with the balance of the 
structure [he entrance po 
found so largel in Kent—open 
porch belov with an alcove filled 
with mullion window above 
Hi in uggestiotr henev« 
it le to include bot 
porch n one win ubordinated 

the ma tructu 

the comfort of the occupant ' 
being the first requi ite ta sleep 


Ing-por! by. thy question of prot 





; 
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If it is to be used as such 
alone, it should be left quite open, 
for, if the plate (the horizontal 
timber supporting the rafters 
above) be of moderate height, six 
feet eight inches or seven feet, it 
is only on rare occasions that 
snow or rain will beat in, and, in 
such cases, a folding screen or 
canvas will be sufficient to protect 
the bed. Should the use of the 
sleeping-porch be extended to 
those of an outdoor living-room 
or playroom, then there seems to 
be greater need of enclosing all 
sides with movable sash. But 


porch. 


m from the element just — , - ; enna ona this is largely a question of indi- 
ceive early consideration. Where Where, he exterior wale ate of atucc, the inside of the yidual notions as to comfort. The 
the sleeping-porch ituated i though it is cheaper to sheathe it with wood best results are obtained at the 
internal angl ufficient 1 least expense, by the use of hori- 
provide against i1ughts by simply placing sliding or folding sash zontal sliding sash; these should be provided at the top with 
in one end of the porch. If the porches form part of a project dowels running in grooves, to reduce the friction, and with brass 


ing wing, then this matter is disposed of by placing sash in both 
not regard it as 


in the va of sash 


il lhe writer do 


necessary to provide fur 


ther protection on the front of the sleeping 


sheaves and track at the bottom. 
weather-lipped. 


The meeting stiles should be 


(Continued on page 60) 


Achieving Character in Remodeling 


WHAT MAY 


BE DONE WITH THE AID OF NEW WOODWORK AND BUILT-IN FURNITURE, 


GOOD HANGINGS AND WALL COVERINGS, IN PLACE OF COSTLY STRUCTURAL CHANGES 


BY KATHARINE |! 


to the cities left 
and comfortable homes in towns 


vears ago, the rush from the country 


S' ME 
x many 


and villages 


empty farmhouse 
Now the reactionary wave, which is taking place 
especially among the professional classes, who are on all sides go- 
ing back to country 
life, is again filling 
these same house 
and restoring them 
to their former 
condition 
Writers, 
ers, sculptors, all 
kinds of workers 


can do thei 


paint 


who 
wor k 
will, are 
the 


where they 
extending 
term of then 
residence 


covers all 


country 
until it 
but a 





months 
Many 


who have been for 


few 
of the veat 
tunate enough to 


inherit or acquire 


places near enough 
to the city for com 
muting of weekly 


visits, make the 


country their pet 
manent residence 


In every town 





The removal of a loaded plate-rail and substitution of a soft-toned paper and frieze of 
utch blue worked wonders in this room 


~.ORD 


and village we see the neglected houses of the last generation 
rejuvenated and adapted to modern needs. Some of these dwell- 
ings have long stood empty, more have descended in the social 
scale, and have been loaned or let for a nominal sum and allowed 
to go unrepaired 
and unpainted. 

Visit any country 
district now and 
you will see these 
long neglected 
places taking on 
new life with a 
fresh coat of paint, 
thrusting forth a 
veranda here, 
breaking out a 
door or window 
there, or adding a 
chimney _ else- 
where, all giving 
token of enlarged 
life and comfort 
within. 

In the city, too, 
old houses which 
had perhaps sunk- 
en into slovenli- 
ness are constantly 
being converted 
into apartments 
and the simpler 
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office buildings, 
now superseded 
by skyscrapers, 
changed into smart 
studios. And thus 
to the furnisher as 
well as to the archi- 
tect the problem of 
reconstruction is 
being constantly 
presented. And for 
the decorator it is 
a most difficult 
one, for he or she 
is usually expected 
to accomplish the 
task without much 
structural change. 

Let us agree to 
call the recon- 
structing decorator 
she, since it is most 
often a woman 
who struggles suc- 
cessfully with the 
difficult, yet stimu- 
lating, task of 
achieving beauty from unlike- 
ly materials. And there is no 
occupation more interesting 
than the rehabilitation of an 
old house that has fallen from 
its original state of magnifi- 
cence or comfort. There is 
the thrill of adventure in seiz- 
ing upon something out of the 
past and fitting it to modern 
needs. When expense need 
not be too carefully considered 
and structural changes can be 
freely made, it is a simple 
matter and one usually put in 
the hands of an architect. But 
often this is not feasible, and 
the house designer is called 
in to see what he or she can 
accomplish by redecorating 
and furnishing alone. 

The house is likely to be- 
long to one of two types, each 
having the narrow hall and 
straight flight of stairs, com- 
mencing discouragingly near 
the front door. The more 
spacious of these houses will 
have rooms on either side and 
a narrow back hall at right 
angles to the front hall and 
opening on to a side porch, 
perhaps with service stairs 
leading from this second hall. 
The house may have the nar- 
row hall on one side and a 
transverse wing with its main 
room, which will be the din- 
ing or sitting room, opening 
directly on to the porch. 








An old house that was redeemed largely by the new staircase and 
the changing of dark, gloomy woodwork to the white by refin- 
ishing. It seems hard to paint walnut, but that is sometimes the 
only way out of the difficulty 


The first thought 
in remodeling such 
a house is simpli- 
fication. Every self- 
respecting house of 
forty or fifty years 
ago had its parlor 
and _ sitting-room, 
the former an 
apartment of state, 
however small, and 
in many cases used 
only on occasions 
of ceremony. It be- 
came often a cham- 
ber of horrors, in 
which no one cared 
to sit, a place sug- 
gestive of wax 
wreaths and funer- 
als. The family 
used the sitting- 
room, or in small- 
er houses, the kitch- 


The low frieze was secured by tacking narrow white molding over the papered wall. The en, as its living- 
location of the posters over important pieces of furniture requires considerable study 


room and the par- 
lor was left in de- 
served abandonment, 

If the house were large, the 
parlor was not closed, but was 
still used sparingly, while the 
library on the other side of 
the hall became the living- 
room, and mother’s bedroom 
or the dining-room became 
the romping ground of the 
children, the nursery being al- 
most an unknown: quantity in 
the early American house. 
When such a house is given 
to the architect, he at once be- 
gins to knock down walls. 
Several small rooms are 
thrown into one, stairs are 
moved back, generous veran- 
das are added, and a spa- 
cious, convenient dwelling is 
achieved. 

It is often given, however, 
to the house decorator or the 
housewife herself to make 
habitable and _ beautiful, if 
possible, such a house without 
the expense involved in struc- 
tural changes. Can it be done, 
you may ask? . 

That it can be, is proved 
by many pleasant homes and 
by the work here pictured of 
at least one woman decorator, 
Miss Edith Van _ Boskerck, 
who has had unusual success 
in remodeling and simplifying 
the over-ornamented houses 
of one or two decades ago. 

And the means by which 
she does this are few and 
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three I rou feet from. th 
end wa near its windows 
just the place for a comfort 
able seat This is much sim 


than taking 


_ 


down the partition, since it in 
volve only cutting through 
ome laths and plaster, dis 


he Aatiis 


that the two rooms. should 


have wall covering and hang 
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haps seats may not be desit 
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Character and cheeriness were given this old dining-room by the 
new white wainscot and the stenciled frieze that has been so 
well handled 





This low-ceilinged bedroom was made to seem higher by the pronounced 


verticality of wall paper and door panels 
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New wainscoting in harmony with the old trim, and the plain frieze 
to offset the cornice were the chief features in the redecoration 
of this old dining-room 


way. The cases should be 
built right up to the door cas- 
ing, and a molding line of 
some kind carried around the 
casing to secure the effect of 
continuity. 

We are just beginning to 
realize the value of built-in 
furniture, not only as a con- 
venience but for securing 
special lines. The house- 
keeper knows well to what 
degree it helps in keeping a 
room tidy, and one has only 
to try it once to appreciate its 
value in space saving. Its 
possibilities in correcting bad 
proportions are as great. For 
example, a plan used in 

a studio whose width was 

inadequate to its length, 

was the building in of a 

square cupboard with ca- 

pacious shelves for candles 
and all the painter’s tools— 
it would do for a clothes 
closet in a bedroom—reach- 
ing two-thirds of the way 
to the ceiling, and filling in 
the remaining space with a 
seat. This entire arrange- 
ment was built quite sepa- 
rate—attached and could 
be easily moved and re-ad- 
justed to another room. 
The dining-room on pages 
34 and 35 was the result al- 
most entirely of a process 
of simplification. In a house 
built some twenty years 
ago, it had a_ plate-rail 
loaded with different ob- 
jects, dish cupboards and 
sets of shelves without 
number and the typical bay- 
window with window-seat 
—a useless arrangement, 
usually, for no one sits in a 
dining-room except at meals. 
The plate-rail was removed 
and replaced by a_ simple 
scheme of moldings, with an 
occasional Dutch poster set in 
to give color and life to the 
walls, 





The custom of having only 
a few pictures and those fine 
ones is rapidly growing. A 
heterogeneous collection of 
pictures, differently framed is 
always difficult to arrange. 
To have all the frames alike 
on paintings, photographs or 
prints of whatever subject is 
still worse and suggests that 
you have bought up the over 

(Continued on page 64) 
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In addition to the cretonne-covered furniture of willow or wicker that has come to be well and favorably known for summer use, there are 
now many new forms of cretonne-covered storage cases, screens, shoe-boxes and other ingenious and attractive pieces obtainable 


Summer Furnishing With Cretonne 


BY SARAH L 


 Phadl. YNNE has always been more or less in evidence for 

summer furnishings, and even when not particularly fash- 
ionable it can be had in a number of different designs, for it is a 
material that is quite too effective to be slighted, although it may 
be put into the background temporarily. 

For the last two or three years, however, there has been an in- 
creasing revival of its popularity, and it is used not only for 
draperies and hangings, but for covering furniture, or rather for 
making furniture in a style especially suitable for summer bed- 
rooms. Chairs and sofas upholstered in cretonne and screens 
covered with it are as familiar as the time-honored curtains and 
draperies, but the new use of this material is a radically differ- 
ent one. 

The cretonne-covered cabinet or set of boxes is designed with 
special reference to the size and shape of various articles of one’s 
wardrobe, and is so arranged that no space is wasted and each 

section or box can be 
filled to the best ad- 
vantage. The idea 
for the construction 
of these cabinets 


An octagonal shoe-box with uphol- 
stered lid is a new departure 


doubtless grew out of the cretonne-covered shirt-waist box that 
proved its usefulness long ago. It was found that instead of 
one deep box, several shallow ones would prove more serviceable 
for holding clothes, especially light garments that crush readily, 
and, rather than an unwieldy pile of boxes, a light wooden frame 
with a separate support for each box would be much more 
convenient. 

From this general plan a number of cabinets of different size 
and shape have been evolved, until there is now cretonne box 
furniture to meet all the requirements of an ordinary wardrobe. 
The frames which are substantial but quite light are of white 
enameled wood, and the boxes are of extra heavy pasteboard 
covered with cretonne to match the draperies of the room. ‘The 
boxes fit into the frames just as the drawers fit into a bureau and 
they are pulled out by means of tabs made of the cretonne and 
fastened to the bottom of the boxes, one at either side. A few 
of the smaller and 
more elaborate cabi- 
nets covered’ with 
(Continued on page 


"74 
72) 





These seats with cretonne-covered boxes on shelves below 
come in several sizes 





A work-table of enameled wood with 
a cretonne bag set in the open top 
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A compact and orderly arrangement securing two doors between 
the kitchen and living quarters at both points of contact 
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The refrigerator is built-in, filled from outside. A sliding door to 
pantry is a space saver; cross draught, with four windows 


The Essentials of the Modern Kitchen 


lustrations 


uf ' ‘ 
Kitches Lean \ 


vi i ‘V1 


Ki is a growing and altogether proper tendency to 


it the kitchen as an integral part of the house, which 
wa st entirely absent in English and American houses of 
early time in tact, until within the last twenty-five years very 
little thought was attached to it \ century ago it was regarded 
advisable to have the kitchen occupy a separate building some 


what removed from the main building or located at a great dis- 
tance from the dining or living-rooms, ofttimes the whole length 
of the | Che principal reason for this was the primitive 
methods used in cooking and preparing foods which were very 
at (dors, 


lOUsé 


objectionable close 


and 


range noises unsanitary ap- 
pliances made the kitchen a place to be abhored and to be kept as 
far away as possible The present-day intelligent methods of 


dealing with the kitchen, particularly in 
complete transformation in this old idea 


\merica, have effected a 
(ur modern successful 
architect of the home attaches great importance to the planning 
of the kitchen, with its ad- 
joming pantries, closets, 
rooms, etc.; and 
rightfully he should, as it 
goes more towards making 
for the convenience, help 
and comfort of the up-to- 
date household than possi- 


storage 


bly any other feature of 
the home. 
The modern’ English 


kitchen with its relation to 
the dining-room is interest- 














ing for comparison with 
a those here in America, 
chietiy because the early 


For a small house, without pantry,- 


only one stairway is needed | nglish settlers constitute 


AMES E 


ARI 


by 


E MILLER 


the Author 

the original source from which we obtain our start in house-build- 
ing. The English kitchen’s adjuncts practically comprise separate 
departments, such as the scullery, larder, wood, ashes, knives and 
boots, fuel, etc. This condition naturally requires the employ- 
ment of considerable help even in the smaller homes. On the 
other hand, the compactness so noticeable in American homes— 
requiring perhaps one-half the space, thus reducing the neces- 
sary help to a minimum and obtaining the maximum of con- 
venience—has brought our kitchen to a standard, nearly, if not 
entirely, approaching the ideal. The American architect has 
based his idea for this compactness upon the same reasoning as 
is exercised in fitting up a convenient workshop, for truly a 
kitchen is the workshop of the house. Again, the peculiar cus- 
tom of medieval times in placing the kitchen a considerable dis- 
tance from the dining-room still survives in the English homes, 
while in American homes a marked difference has long pre- 
vailed. The kitchen here is usually placed as near as possible to 
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The kitchen end of a double house, where light and air can come 
from but two sides. The rear hall is lighted by a glazed door 
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the dining-room, only separated, if at all, by a china- 
closet, pantry, or butler’s room. 

Convenience, cleanliness and ventilation are three 
essentials that must be paramount in arranging the 
up-to-date kitchen and its accessories. 

While there may be differences as to minor de- 
tails, the principal features to be obtained in estab- 
lishing a modern kitchen may be found in the vari- 
ous suggestions herein contained : 

ist. The Kitchen should be roomy but not ex- 
cessively large. This applies to any size of house, as 
too large a kitchen is maintained at the expense of 
convenience and labor. An ideal size for a kitchen 
in a house measuring 25x50 (containing living- 
room, reception room, dining-room and pantry on 
first floor) would be 12 x 15 feet. 

2nd. The general construction of the interior is 
of the utmost importance. The floor may be of 
hard Georgia pine, oiled, or covered with linoleum 
or oilcloth. As a covering, linoleum of a good in- 
laid pattern, while more expensive than oilcloth, 
proves the best and most economical in length of 
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service. In a house where comfort is demanded re- 
gardless of cost, an interlocking rubber tiling is 
suggested. This flooring absolutely avoids noises 
and slipping and is comfortable to the feet, as well as being of an 
exceptional durability. Other floors of a well-merited character 
are unglazed tile, brick, or one of the many patented compositions 
consisting chiefly of cement, which is also fireproof. 

The wainscoting, if adopted for the kitchen, can be of tile, 
enameled brick, or matched and \V-jointed boards, varnished or 
painted ; but in any event should be connected with the floor in a 
manner to avoid cracks for collecting dust or dirt. This is ac- 
complished (when a wooden wainscot is used) by means of a plain 
rounded molding which is set in the rightangle formed by the 
junction of the floor with the wainscot. While seldom seen, be- 
cause of the expense, a kitchen completely tiled or bricked on 
walls, floor and ceiling is indeed a thing of beauty and necessarily 
an ideally sanitary room. 


The do rs, win- 





dress- 
ers and other nec- 


dow frames, 


essary woodwork 
should be plain, 
made of medium 


wood and painted 
some light color or 
enameled white: or 
finished in the nat- 
ural state with a 
transparent var- 
nish. 

The walls and 
ceiling, if not tiled 
or bricked, should 
be finished with a 
hard smooth plas- 
ter and _ painted 
three or four coats 
of some light color 
— light yellow, 
green, or blue mak- 
ing a very agree- 
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6. able color to the 

. - - eye. This manner 

There is a large serving-pantry here, with { treat t “~ 
the refrigerator set in it—a very con- ° Come pF 


venient place mits the walls to be 


Service wing of a large country house, with every desirable convenience—sliding 
doors, built-in refrigerator, clothes chute, dumbwaiter, and a revolving drum 
between kitchen and butler’s pantry 


washed and kept free from dust and dirt, which latter is a dis- 
agreeable feature in the use of wall papers. 

3rd. The proper installation of the various furnishings of the 
kitchen is worthy of much thought and consideration. Of all 
these, nothing is of more vital importance nor appeals more 
strongly to the household than the range. The size of the range 
is largely governed by the size of the house or the number of 
persons it is intented to serve. However, it is advisable to have a 
range not less than three feet square for a seven or eight- 
room house. It should be of a thoroughly modern style, with a 
hood over it, either built in or of sheet iron, an excellent pro- 
vision for drawing away the steam and fumes of cooking. And, 
by all means, the range should be placed so that direct daylight 
falls upon it. Most present-day houses also have either gas or 
electric ranges installed in them and these should be near the 
coal range so as to confine all cooking to one part of the kitchen; 
and further, espe- 
cially in winter 
when large gather- 
















ings are enter- 

» \ tained, they  fur- 
9 nish a combined 
BY HALL service. Some 
23 —-! i large establish- 
H T ments, in addition 
to the range, are 


especially equipped 
with “warmers.” 
The sink, being so 
closely allied in its 
usefulness to the 
range, should be 
placed near the lat- 
ter and under, be- 
tween or near win- 
dows, but never 
where the person 
using it would 
”, have his back to the 
light. It may be of 
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An unusual plan, with the service stairs 
built around the chimney 
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Mr. Bloodgood’s house is so situated that no side of it is hidden. The service yard is at the far end, screened by a lattice 
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The house has the typical central hall, extending through the house. Upstairs, all bedrooms but one immediately adjoin baths 
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Like its New England prototypes, the service end of the house is The entrance is on the north side, the particularly graceful porch 
worked out as a low wing being flanked with large rhododendrons 


THE HOME OF MR. W. D. BLOODGOOD, HEWLETT, L. I.—/J. Acker Hays, architect 
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The owner’s bedroom—a room 17x23 feet in size, with white wood- The wall paper in the living-room is a dull yellow in a tiny lozenge 
work relieved by cool chintzes pattern, much brighter than in the picture 
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The hall from yy i end, showing the faithful detail of steps In the ee -room a dull gray foliage paper makes a sntendia back- 
and balusters ground for the old mahogany 


The hall from the front door. The arch is particularly graceful in The sun room opens from the living room and has its own fire- 
its lines and delicate detail place, flanking which are two ivy vines growing in boxes 


THE HOME OF MR. W. D. BLOODGOOD, HEWLETT, L. I1.—/J. Acker Hays, architect 
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Made of 


‘Toweling 


Curtains Japanese 


YERY attractive 
low or country house may be mac 
out of Japanese toweling 

Japanese toweling, unlike that we use, 
is made of cotton, and is only twelve inche 
wide, of more artistic value than economi 
use However, it is with the artistx 
value we are dealing, and the Japanes« 
have not failed to make these homely a1 
ticles of everyday use, things of beauty. 

Almost all of the Japanese toweling 
comes in blue, with the design left white, 
or a white background with a design in 
blue of one or more hade Morning 
glories, leaves of trailing design, chrysan 
themums, pine tre« 
birds and flowers of many 
the designs usuall) 
narrow strips ol 

Where a full curtain i from 
two to four widths can be either 
by “whipping” the widths together, or by 
joining them with a little braid of unob 
trusive design 

The towels seem to have been printed 
in double lengths of about a yard each, 
the top of each design coming together 
where the double length is unfolded. For 
this reason where a bird is the motive 
used in the design, each towel length will 
have to be cut and reversed, joining them 
together with a neat seam or with braid, 
otherwise every other heron or crow, as 
the case may be, would be standing on his 
head. 

Where the design is a trailing one of 
flowers or vines, this difficulty does not 
arise, for the up-and-down of the design 
will not make any difference 

If merely a valance and over curtains 
of the toweling are to be used, one width 
of the goods at either side of the window 
will suffice. If the design permits of it, 
one running width may be used for the 
valance. As a rule, however, each repeat 
of the design will have to be cut and the 
lengths joined, a hem being made at the 
top and bottom of the valance 

These very effective curtains are par 
ticularly appropriate for a dining-room ot 
bedroom. As the color is almost invaria- 


curtains for a bunga 


bamboo, waves, and 

varieties, are 

employed on these 

good 

required, 
ioimed, 


pertaining 


to 





individual problems of interi 
please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


bly blue, they have to be used where the 
scheme of the room is blue. 

| have one very charming pair of yel- 
low curtains made from Japanese towel- 
ing, but it is most unusual to find any 
but the blue goods. The design of these 
vellow curtains was made in a most un- 
usual way, and it is worth describing, as 
it show the great ingenuity of the Japanese. 

At regular intervals on the twelve-inch 
cotton strip a little stone was tied, bound 
tighly around with cord. The whole 
length of cloth was then put to soak in a 
brook in which there was a deposit of 


colo! 





Three strips of Japanese toweling are suf- 


ficient for curtains and valance. The 


flower designs can be used without cutting 
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iron. [he material was left for some time, 
and when taken out and dried was a beau- 
tiful yellow tone. The cords were then 
untied and the stones taken out. The very 
tight wrapping of the cord prevented the 
water from permeating under the string 
and an irregular wheel-shaped design of 
white on the yellow background was the 
result. Between these wheel-like designs 
were then pressed fresh maple leaves and 
pine needles, which were left until they 
had stained their shape in brown on the 
yellow background. An ingenious method 
of designing, I am sure you will say! The 
little Japanese from whom I bought this 
toweling told me it was made in a north- 
ern province of Japan. 

Where curtains of Japanese toweling 
are used, the same material may be used 
for the other draperies and furnishings of 
the room. Bedroom, bureau and dress- 
ing-table covers may be made, or a pin- 
cushion and pillows for the couch, and if 
it does not introduce too much of the same 
kind of design a bedspread and shams may 
be made of the same toweling by joining 
several widths together in an effective de- 
sign. Be sure before starting your fur- 
nishing with this toweling to know just 
how much you will need, and have it in 
the house. Otherwise you will run short 
and will be unable to procure more towel- 
ing of the same design. It comes in pieces 
of various lengths, and costs from fifteen 
to twenty-five cents a yard. 

Where Japanese toweling is used for 
the hangings and furnishings of a bed- 
room, I would suggest the furniture be 
white or stained cottage furniture of sim- 
ple design. Some willow furniture may 
be introduced. A Japanese matting, pref- 
erably a plain color, will be pretty on the 
floor. An imitation of grass-cloth paper 
of tan, blue or gray, depending upon the 
color of the furniture and matting, will be 
appropriate as a background for the sim- 
ple water colors or inexpensive prints that 
should be used in this simply furnished 
bedroom. Select a plain paper, as the de- 
sign in the toweling will be ample orna- 
mentation, and other design introduced in 
the paper or floor covering will give an 
overcrowded and confusing effect to the 
room, 
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To Prolong the Life of Leather 


EATHER furnishings from which the 
“life” has departed—in other words 
from which the gloss and firm texture has 
disappeared—will require special care to 
prolong their usefulness. The broad com- 
fortable leather couches, that have become 
more attractive as they have aged, to the 
householder who considers comfort only, 
may become very objectionable to the par- 
ticular housewife who deplores their 
growing dilapidation. 
A little understanding in the way of 
care may give them a new lease of life 


. without interfering with their comfort- 


dispensing qualities. The couches and the 
big roomy leather chairs that are in con- 
stant use, need not be allowed to grow 
shabby. Their trimmings may have a 
persistent way of separating themselves 
from wood, but the practical housewife 
will find that they may be securely fast- 
ened by means of a paste made of melted 
India rubber mixed with shellac varnish. 

The leather can be kept from drying 
out and cracking, can be made to look 
almost like new, and can have its dura- 
bility greatly increased, by being washed 
occasionally with warm milk. A _ soft 
cloth wrung from a little warm milk— 
only a small portion will be required— 
should be rubbed thoroughly over every 
part of the couch or chair, covered with 
leather ; and also over its trimmings. Then 
rub briskly with a dry cloth. This treat- 
ment will keep all leather furnishings pli- 
able and durable. 


Practical Bedroom Suggestions 


ABRICS for summer bedroom fur- 
nishings and trimmings need not 
necessarily be cretonne or the popular 
flowered cambrics. Some of the newer 
ideas display attractive and inexpensive 
jute tapestries and durable fabrics of 
striped cotton. These are not only used 
for window hangings and for bedspreads, 
and furniture coverings, as the cretonnes 





Three attractive designs in toweling. The 
right hand pattern is in shade of brown, 
and is appropriate for a child’s room 





One of the pretty flower 
designs in which the Jap- 
anese excel. The color is 
blue in varying shades 


are used, but they are also 
mounted as screens, and 
for covering foot-stools and 
shirt-waist boxes. 

A foot-stool in the bed- 
room is a convenience sel- The 





A sea-bird motif in black 
and blue. A beautiful ef- 
fect is obtained by the use 
of gilt on the wave crests 


securely hinged, and after 
placing castors at the four 
corners, cover the wood- 
work with the jute tapestry 
to match the foot-stool cov- 
ering every portion of the 


; animal patterns 
dom found even in the must be cut in the wood on top, ends, and 
well-equipped summer cot- centre and_ reversed, sides, and finishing with 


tage. It is not only con- 
venient as a foot rest, when 
taking one’s ease on the Sleepy Hollow bed- 
room chair, but it soon becomes a necessity 
when tested for every day use, in puttng 
on and taking off one’s shoes. Then it is 
also decidedly convenient for moving 
about the room, and standing upon it for 
reaching high places in the daily dusting, 
for adjusting window shades and hang- 
ings, etc., etc. The best form is the little 
bench-shaped footstool about twelve in- 
ches high and twenty-four long. With 
the top board brought out flush with the 
end supports, and a narrow wooden strip 
of two-inch width, extending along the 
edge on both sides. The stool may be 
daintily and durably ornamented with the 
jute tapestry stretched over the top, and 
drawn down to cover the wooden strips, 
with a very narrow moulding to ‘fin- 
ish it at the edge. 

A home-made shirt-waist box—prettier 
than the average canvass or wicker-cov- 
ered ones bought at the novelty stores— 
may be made of a norrow dry-goods box 
of convenient dimensions. Have the lid 


right. 


with the design up- 


the little strip of moulding 
on all the edges. The 
first essential in furnishing the little cot- 
tage bedrooms is to choose the furniture 
in proportion to the size and style of the 
room; to have only the necessary pieces 
for practical convenience, and to have the 
entire furnishing pretty and harmonious, 


A Banister Polish 

DULL grimy-looking banister railing, 
and nicks and scars along the lower 
sections of the banisters, will quickly give 
the appearance of neglect in caring for 
the woodwork of the home. A careless 
maid will soon get the banisters in an un- 
sightly condition in the weekly sweeping 
and dusting of the stair, unless the prac- 
tical housewife instructs her as to easy 
methods of keeping them attractive. Af- 
ter each sweeping it takes no longer than 
the usual dusting to wipe off the railing 
with a soft cloth wrung’ from hot suds; 
and at least once a month, both railing 
and banisters should be wiped with a 
flannel dipped in a polisher made of two 
parts linseed oil and one part turpentine. 


; 
- 
; 
; 
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Conducted The Kditor wi 
F. F. Rockwi garden 
July 

JULY, a far as thi garden concerned, 

is supposed to be one of the least 1m 
portant month In many ways it Is a 
crucial one, not that vou can do much 
planting or sowing, but it is the turning 
point; either you grow lax in the unin 


teresting fight against 
and dust and insect 
flower bed 
get weedy and dry 
your hardest 
keep moisture enough in the 
things growing 

repeatedly until thes 


heat and drought 
and the grounds and 
and garden patch begin to 
up, or else strive 
with both hose and hoes, t 
oil to keep 
helt oft the insect 
finally 


you 


give up in de 


spair; and you see to it that weeds are 
pulled or cut out while they ar ill small 
and die quickly in the hot sun 

July is the season's turning point lf 
you follow the first course mentioned 
above, the chances are ninety-nine to one 
that it is the beginning of the end of your 
gardens beauty and usefulness for the 
present year. By the middle of August 
things will be abandoned when there 
should be at least six weeks more good 
pleasure and profit in store for you. Keep 


the garden fight up through July, and 
have as sightly and useful flower-beds and 
vegetable rows in September as you had 
in June 


Hardy Ornamental Grasses 
*« /R our northern climate, the free use 


of the hardy grasses is the nearest 
approach we can have to the tropical beau 
ty the palms give the warmer places. They 
can be used with good effect in so many 
ways that they should appeal to those in 
terested in making the home grounds beau 
tiful and attractive. There is such a vari 
ety of them that they adapt themselves to 
any situation, either the small home 
grounds or the more pretentious show gat 
dens 
We use them in a mixed border 100 feet 
long and varying in width from 7 to to 
feet; at irregular intervals we have eight 
or ten clumps of Eualia Gracillima (some 
times called Japan Rush) and Japonica 
Zebrina. [| think I like the former best; 
it has narrow, bright green foliage, with a 


silver mid-rib and an exceedingly grace 


ind grounds 





be glad to answer subscribers’ queries 


ful, drooping habit. It grows about five 
feet in height. Zebrina is six feet and is 
more striking and showy; the leaves are 
long and broader than Gracillima, and are 
banded across with half-inch bands of yel- 
low. The coloring of Zebrina makes a 
pleasing contrast when combined with the 
prevailing green of other shrubs. 

In the backgr und of the border we use 
the various Spireas, Lilacs, Altheas, Gold- 
en-Leaved Elder, Japonica, Syringas and 
the Hard; Hibiscus. Grouped in front of 
the shrubs and grasses are Phlox, Delphin- 
iums, Columbine and Peonies. Each of 
these, in its season of bloom, furnishes the 
bit of color that is never lacking, from the 
appearance of the Snow Drop and Crocus 
till killing frosts in the fall. The colors 
relieve and bring out the delicate green of 
the grasses which in turn add the one touch 
of near tropical effect. 

The grasses are perfectly hatdy and, as 


they are late in starting, we use, close 


around the roots, masses of white and yel- 
low Tulips, both early and late sorts, that 





ff i 
The long leaves of the ribbon grass make a 
good substitute for the less hardy palms 


the blooming period may be lengthened. 
Near the edge of the border, all kinds of 
Narcissus have a permanent home, white, 
vellow and creamy tints, with Snow Drops 
and white and yellow Crocus, to usher in 
the season, 

\s the grasses begin to make a good 
growth, the bulb season ends and is fol- 
lowed by the white, pink and crimson of 
the Peonies which, in turn, are followed by 
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individual problems connected with the 


the pale blue Delphinium and the double 
white Columbine, with the Phlox season 
following closely in their wake. As the 
season goes on, the delicate green of the 
grasses fills all the bare places that in early 
spring were white and yellow with Tulips 
and Narcissus. 

After the first of June, we edge the bor- 
der with Cobeus, Salleroy, Centaurea or 
Alteranthus, alternating so that it is dif- 
ferent each year. This edging is all the 
annual planting that is done in the border, 
except an occasional Salvia Speldens for 
late color,'the rest remaining from year to 
year. 

From the time the grasses are well up, 
they grow better and better till very late 
in the fall the plumes appear, and in some 
years remain in fairly good condition all 
winter. We leave the tops on the grasses 
until time to uncover the beds and borders ; 
in the spring, as the old tops protect the 
roots and make a break in the monotony 
of bare shrubs thai otherwise fill the bor- ; 
ders in winter. f 

There are a number of annual grasses 
(Pennisetum) that are very ornamental 
for edging Canna beds or shrubbery 
groups; they do not grow so tall as the 
hardy sorts and feather out earlier; they 
are quite effective in ornamental bedding 
with scarlet geraniums ; their light and deli- 
cate green foliage very pleasingly veils the 
strong color and makes a good combina- 
tion. Some of the many good varieties 
should find a place in every garden; the 
taller ones, 12 to 20 feet in height, make 
ideal central figures for large groups in 
spacious grounds. 

The varieties should be carefully selected 
for the positions they are to occupy; cur 
place is small, and six feet is as high as we 
can well use in our border. If the hardy 
grasses are once tried, I feel sure they will 
find a permanent home and be better liked 
as the years go on and they become fully 
established. G. ReS. 


A Two Tier Garden 





ERHAPS it may help those who de- 
spair of making a satisfactory gar- 

den to know that I have succeeded in a 
small space and with few natural advan- 
I am not strong and the desire to 


tages. 
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get the advantage of outdoor life, coupled 
with the inspiration of some beautiful pic- 
tures in House & GARDEN, determined me 
to see what I could do. The lot we own 
is 75 x 150 ft., facing east, with the house 
set well toward the front, thus leaving a 
modest back yard of 55 x 4o ft. This 
was my field for experiment. and now, 
after two years, it contains about a hun- 
dred and twenty-five varieties of hardy 
shrubs and plants all in healthy and 
vigorous growth. Besides, it has been a 
source of constant pleasure, and a means 
of regaining my health. I never allow a 
man to do any work in it except the heavy 
spading and fertilizing in the fall. The 
rest | have done myself. 

For the contents of this little garden I 
mention first the stately hollyhocks. | 
have them around the edges, south, west 
and north. When a few scattered ones 
come up over the beds I leave one here 
and there, for it seems to me that a stray 
one is always pretty and artistic, even 
though out of line. One portion of the 
garden I call “my park.” It is full of 
hardy shrubs such as lilacs, hydrangeas, 
elders, sumac, altheas, snowball, japonica, 
hibisus and spirea. In the beds there are 
many of the well known hardy plants, but 
[ always sow some annuals or find some 
have come up from the previous season 
where they have sowed themselves. Thus 
blossoms are there all the season—from 
the time the bulbs are in flower until the 
last chrysanthemum is captured by the 
frost. 

Hardy phlox is my favorite with its 
showy blossoms and it occupies an im- 
portant position for the garden stars. The 
beds I edge with sweet alyssum, and take 
pleasure in making it bloom steadily until 
the fall by careful trimming. Petunias, 
too, are constant bloomers in the borders. 
For the rest, the zinnias, marigolds, ver- 
benas and larkspurs add the charm of the 





It should be of considerable encouragement to the garden beginner to know that this luxur- 
iant bloom is in the second year since plan ting 


old-fashioned garden to part of our yard. 
One thing that gives success in the small 
garden is constant cutting of the flowers. 
It makes the bloom twice as vigorous and 
much more brilliant. 

Even with all this there is room for a 
little vegetable gardening which is quite 
sufficient to supply us fresh vegetables for 
the whole season. On the lawn in front 
there is no planting, but instead vines are 
trained on the porch and ferns and palms 
in porch boxes help to decorate. 

ma Pr. 


The Garden Water Supply 


The matter of an adequate water sup- 
ply seems to be more and more import- 





The beautiful éffects obtained by using hardy grasses in borders, masses and ornamental 
effects merit a more extensive use 


ant every year. Either the seasons are 
actually changing, or we are at the dry 
point in the weather orbit. But even in 
seasons of ordinary rainfall, there are 
many times when the lawn, flower-beds 
and garden would be greatly benefited by 
a more copious drenching than can pos- 
sibly be given with the lawn sprinkler or 
watering can. In the East, the matter of 
irrigating is barely beginning to be un- 
derstood and its importance to be realized. 

Market-gardeners and others who work 
on a commercial scale have in_ isolated 
cases installed irrigating systems, and in 
every instance that has come under my 
notice, with great success. In a small way 
the home gardener will have to follow 
suit. We will not in most instances, of 
course, have enough watering to do to 
justify his buying a steam-pump or a 
gasoline engine and an elaborate sprink- 
ling system; but he will find room for 
ingenuity in analyzing and solving his 
particular problem, and will earn rich re- 
wards by taking the pains to do it. For 
the benefit of those who have not before 
thought of the importance of this matter, 
I make just a few suggestions to start 
them thinking, and enable them to get at 
least a starting point in devising a home 
irrigating system. 

There are four factors which go to the 
making of such a system,—the water 
supply, the power with which to force it 
where it is needed, the means of conduct- 
ing it and the means of distributing it. In 
places supplied with city water, there is 
usually body and force enough to supply 
it to the grounds directly. It will usually 
be found better, however, to apply it 
through an inch or inch-and-a-half hose, 
than to use the common three-quarter inch 
size. Let the water run out, if possible, 
as a stream forced out under pressure is 
almost sure to work some damage among 

(Continued on page 58) : 
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An Oven Convenience 


A N accident was the mother of inven 
tion of this instance The oven 
door of the kitchen range, was originally 
fitted with one of the big circular ther 
mometers, now found in the majority of 


| 


The glass enclosing this 
identally broken, and 
on examining it for the purpos¢ ot replac 


modern 
thermometer was ac 


range 


ing the glass, it was found that the entire 
thermometer plate could be readily un 
screwed from the inside of the oven door 
(on removing the big circle. with the idea 
of taking it to a repair man, to be fitted 
with gla it was noticed that the open 
circle in the center of the door gave a 


very good view ot the entire oven 


Immediately the thought occurred that 


it would be an excellent plan to have the 
opening simply enclosed with glass in 
stead of replacing the thermometer. It 


would then be possible to watch the prog 


without 


ress of food baking in the oven, 
allowing the cold air to entet This con 
venience would also avoid the necessity 
of jarring, in closing the oven door, afte 
examination of the baking—the jarring 
which so often proves fatal to delicate 
cakes, soufiles and other dish 

Phe home-made invention has proven a 
great convemience, and has made baking 
day a delight \ tinsmith made the little 
case for the glass, so that it would fit 
snugly into the opening originally occu 


then 
door, and the thermome 
ter was still found useful, as it was ar 
ranged on the side of the interior, 
near the door, where it is possible to note 
the temperature of the oven while watch 
ing the process of the baking. 

Since arranging this handy contri 
vance, it has been learned that it is not a 
strictly idea, as some of the modern 
ranges of today have fitted with 
glass-paneled oven doors. But the home 
made contrivance made to meet 
the requirements of the great majority of 
housewives. Not all can afford to install 
the new range for the sake of the glass 
doors, but any can set in a glass 
panel, ora glass circle, who possesses the 
very common convenience of the thet 
mometer-fitted oven door 


pied by the thermometer; it 


screwed into the 


Was 


oven 


new 


bec nN 


can be 
on 
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A Roofing Suggestion 


I lr is well known how much heat a metal 

roof radiates in the summertime, and 
this heat often proves very annoying to the 
occupants of the dwelling, especially those 
who have bedrooms whose windows open 
on the roof. It is of course necessary to 
have roofs of metal in many instances, and 
the following simple and effective method 
was devised to overcome in a large measure 
the heat radiated. A layer of sheathing 
paper was placed upon the roof and cov 


HEMES AND SHORT 


CUTS IN THE 
ered with a layer of tar paper. Then the 
metal roof was laid. The results exceeded 
all expectations; and the cost was very 
little for the great benefit derived. C. F. 


‘‘Knock-Down"’ Picture Frames 


HE use of a new patented moulding, 

cut in a variety of practicable lengths 

and correctly mitered so that any two 
pieces of the same width will fit together, 
will enable anyone to frame pictures at 
home without the aid of tools other than 
a small hammer. The photograph repro- 
duced here represents a picture framed un- 
der a glass 6% x 8% in. Below are 
shown the reverse sides of the sections of 
moulding, and the manner in which they 
are fastened together by staples. For this 
fram used two lengths of ™% in. 
moulding, size 6% in., and two lengths, 
size 8 lhe entire cost of the frame, in- 
cluding the was forty-five cents. 
The lengths vary from 3'4 to 30 inches. 


A? 


were 


glass, 





The materials and the finished picture frame. 
Four staples like that shown, hold the 
moulding strips firmly together 


To Hold. China in Place 


I r is sometimes a problem to know how 

to make plates stand upon a slip- 
pery surface. Plate rails and some buf- 
fets are provided with a little groove for 
holding the china in place—be it plates, or 
bowls and cups with the decorations in- 
side, which you wish to show. 

A clever idea is to make a small semi- 
circle with sealing-wax wherever you 
wish a piece of china to stand. This will 
prevent the plate or bowl from rolling 
from side to side, as well as making it 
stand in place. 
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AND IN THE GARDEN 


If the piece of furniture on which you 
wish to arrange some china be dark or 
light wood you can match its color with 
the sealing-wax so that the little support 
will not be perceptible; white for white 
finished woodwork, dark brown or green 
for weathered oak, brown for golden or 
fumed oak, and so on. 

When you wish to change the position 
of the china it will be easy to scratch the 
wax off with a pen-knife. The wax will 
be so brittle that it can be removed with- 
out the least damage to the wood. 


H. R. M. 


A Home-made Polisher 


MONG the recent novelties in house- 
hold inventions and _ time-savers, 
there is a volishing cloth softer and thin- 
ner than chamois, guaranteed to be very 
durable and especially recommended for 
polishing silverware. It is claimed that 
the fine silver plated ware and the solid 
siiver can be kept bright and shining by 
its daily use, without scratching, and with- 
out the pe~iodical polishing which gradu- 
ally injures the plated knives, forks and 
spoons when used in the form of powder- 
polishers. 

These polishing cloths are supposed to 
be a new invention; but in reality old-time 
housekeepers, in the long ago, thoroughly 
understood their usefulness. They pre- 
pared their own polishing cloths, as testi- 
fie. by some of the good old Colonial re- 
cipes for caring for the numerous silver 
articles, in Southern homes famed for 
their hospitality, 

The old recipe for making these time- 
savers in the form of silver polishing 
cloths was to boil strong soft rags in a 
mixture of new milk and hartshorn pow- 
der, in the proportion of one ounce of 
powder to a pint of milk. They were 
boiled for five minutes, and as soon as 
they were taken out of the hot mixture 
they were passed quickly through cold 
water, so that they could be wrung out 
immediately. The were squeezed only 
partially dry and then dried before the fire. 

It will be possible for any housewife to 
prepare her own polishing cloths by fol- 
lowing this good old rule; and the writer 
knows from experience that they are a 
great convenience for many uses in the 
kitchen and dining room. After washing 
and drying the silverware, it is briskly 
rubbed with one of these polishers; and 
there is never a spot or blemish that de- 
mands a special day set aside for polish- 
ing with powder. The bright polish is 
beautiful and lasting, and it is specially 
desirable for the large silver pieces. The 
tea pots, the silver water-pitchers, the old- 
fashioned urns and fruit dishes, with their 
elaborate ornamentation, and many treas- 
ured heirlooms, may be kept bright and 
shining with little labor; and the cloths 
are easily renewed. . <i Ww. oe 
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Meets Modern Road Requirements 





Tarvia is a powerful binder for the surfaces 
and foundations of macadam roads. It fills 
the voids and locks the stone in a tough, dur- 
able, plastic matrix. 


A tarviated surface looks like sheet asphalt 
and is equally dustless and clean. It sheds 
water readily and isdry immediately after the 
rain, so that pedestrians are not inconveni- 
enced. The surface never gets muddy or dusty. 


On account of the Tarvia matrix, these roads 
will bear heavy traffic, because the sur- 
face yields, instead of pulverizing under the 
strains. The Tarvia matrix prevents internal 
movement and grinding. The plasticity of the 
Tarvia also makes these roads very quiet. 
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Horses’ hoofs make almost nosound on a Tar- 
viated road. Tarvia is waterproof, and 
tarviated roads, therefore, are protected 
against damage from torrents on grades. 


Tarvia has no odor except when being ap- 
plied. After it hardens, it has no injurious 
effect on shoes, clothing or vehicles. The cost 
of using Tarvia is nota factor or consideration, 
because it has been repeatedly demonstrated 
that it ischeaper to maintain a dustless road 
with Tarvia than a dusty one without it. 
Maintenance economies more than balance 
the additional cost. 
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Asbestos “Century” Shingle Roof—Stable Theodor M. Davis, Newport, R. I.; Architect, Theodore 
Davis Boal, W ashingt 1. « ( rs, Simpson Bros., Corp., Boston, Mass 


For the Sake of Your Building Investment Ask 
These Four Questions About Every Roofing 
Material 

1. What protection does it give the building from 

fire, weather and time? 

2. How long will it last? 

3. Will it need repairs and painting? 

4. What does it cost—including up-keep charges ? 


And remember this— 


ASBESTOS “CENTURY SHINGLES 


‘The Roof that Outlives the Building’’ 


are the only truly indestructible roof climate make them tougher and more 
ing known to the building trade. Mad elastic, They improve with time 
sbestos “Ce ow’ S rles are : 

of reinforced concrete, compacted by \sbeste Century Shingle ire light 
’ hyd : ; in weight and are practical. Their 
dou raulic p ul . 

tremendot » rene ath : first cost is just what you expect to 

Fire cannot burn them—crack, melt pay for a first-class roof—and they 

chip or flake them Rain and moist need no repairs or painting. 

You can eect Asbestos “Centur Shingles ipes to suit any architectural style—in several 
sizes and in three lor Newport Gray s gray), Slate (blue black) and Indian Red \sk 
your representative voter abou this ndestri ible roofing—or write us. Send for booklet C. 
lt will settle your roof problems | \ r great satistaction 
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Sun-dials and How to Make Them 
(Continued from page 17) 


estate of the late Spencer Trask is en- 
graved to better purpose with two varia- 
tions, by Henry Van Dyke, of the Latin 
motto, “Lux et umbra vicissim, sed sem- 
per umbra’—‘Light and shadow take 
turns, but love is always permanent.” 

One is: 

Hours fly, 

Flowers die, 

New Days, 

New Ways 

Pass by: 

Love stays. 

The other: 

‘Time is 
Too slow for those who wait, 
Too swift for those who fear, 
Too long for those who grieve, 
loo short for those who rejoice, 
But for those who love, 
‘Time is eternity. 

The much-used Non numero horas nisi 
sercnas—“| count only sunny hours’— 
bears repeating, for it echos a sanguine 
sentiment that is peculiarly suitable to the 
sun-dial, Another old-fashioned _ line 
that lays its stress on the serenity of time’s 
march rather than the speed of its flight 
is the simple “So flies Time away.” There 
are many apt sayings to fit the dial, and 
the individual can find something pleasing 
in the delightful book, “Sun-dials and 
Roses of Yesterday,” by Alice Morse 
Earle. 

As the office of the dial is such a digni- 
fied and lasting one, it seems out of place 
to see it upon a slender wooden pillar 
which quivers or moves at the least foot- 
step. It wants something solid to be prac- 
tical. A brick or stone foundation ex- 
tending below the frost line should be 
made to fit the base and placed upon this 
a simple column. The large millstone is 
sometimes well used as a _ foundation. 
Ornate and much carved stone seems to 
detract from the dial itself, and it has 
quite enough beauty to look well without 
decorations, often the expression of arti- 
ficiality. Sometimes a milestone or 
boundary post which has outlived other 
utility can be found to make a very suit- 
able pedestal. The odds and ends of a 
mason’s shop or monument maker’s yield 
stone newel-posts or balusters sometimes 
of excellent design for this purpose, and 
if the hunt is fruitless, or the cost of 
having a pillar made, too high, concrete 
again makes your dial possible. If you 
mould it yourself, there is the further 
pleasure of handicraft to be gained. In 
many cases, however, the garden supply 
shops or terra cotta works have much that 
is reasonable and attractive. Sometimes 
a tree stump leveled off, or a large 
boulder, will be just the thing for the 
garden sun-dial and, if this is right at 
hand saves the trouble of looking farther. 
Whatever the style or material, however, 
simplicity and utility should be the first 
consideration. 
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pleted, there are some things to he at- 
tended to in the setting up of t/.e dial. The 
stability has already been spoken of, and 
the next thing to do is to see that the dial 
is absolutely level or parallel with the 
plane of the earth. A good spirit-level 
will inform you of the slightest deviation 
from the true line and the dial should not 
become permanent until this is accom- 
plished. The gnomon should then be ex- 
ectly at right angles to the dial face. When 
set in place, the twelve o'clock line should 
run in a vertical north and south plane, 
with the point of the gnomon farthest 
from the dial-face, pointing true north, not 
at the magnetic north. A compass will 
serve to set the dial if the magnetic dec- 
lination for the locality is known. 

If these conditions are complied with, 
the dial becomes a fairly accurate time 
keeper, but it is not absolute, for on only 
four days of the year, April 15th, June 
15th, September 2nd and December 24th, 
the sun time agrees with the clock time or 
mean time. The time equation, the mean 
between clock and sun time, found in the 
nautical almanac, can be used to correct 
the dial, and a scale of minutes to add and 
subtract made and attached to some part 
of the dial pedestal. As a time keeper for 
the garden, it serves its purpose well 
enough, for the greatset difference it is 
capable of is sixteen minutes, and when 
one considers that it goes for life without 
winding or setting, it may be considered 
1ust as true as many clocks and pardoned 
for the variation. 

A word on the location of the dial may 
be pertinent here. We often think of it 
as situated in the formal garden, but its 
use is by no means limited to that, al- 
though it fits so well there. Often the 
junction of two paths seems to fit it well. 
Whether in formal surroundings or in the 
ordinary garden, a background of dark 
foliage, rhododendrons or cedars, makes a 
beautiful situation for it and reflects its 
beauty and stateliness. When placed in 
the lawn, where it often appears to ad- 
vantage, low-growing plants sometimes 
look well at its base and seem to unite it 
and the surroundings. If a stone or tree 
stump is used for support, planting is nec- 
essary and pleasing. No vines or shrubs 
should be used to climb over the dial or 
render its approach and reading difficult. 
There always ought to be some favorite 
nook in the garden with a bench for rest 
or reading and an air of seclusion about 
it. The best loved flowers should be here, 
and here the sun-dial should preside. The 
thoughts that are associated with it, the 
sage advice of its motto and the sentiments 
it connotes should make such a retreat 
ideal when one wishes to withdraw into 
the spirit of the garden. 

When the dial has become part of the 
garden and the vines have grown about it 
and it seems to be as old as the time it 
marks, then will it be truly appreciated. 
Then the criticism that the use of sun- 
dials is a return to obsolete and supplanted 
objects, cannot hold. Besides, where is 
the clock that stands wind and weather 
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do a certain amount of business. I always have believed that if we produced 
the quality, the public would produce the sales. And that faith has been 
justified, Makaroffs are really different from other cigarets — and the differ- 
ence is all in your favor 

You will find that you can smoke as many Makaroffs as you want with- 
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The Makaroff business is 
different. 1 started the manu- 
facture of 
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because that was the only way I could be sure of getting the kind of 
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them a fair chance. We have built 
and intelligence in the smoker—a com- 
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and needs no key or winder? The mes- 
sage of the dial, however, is its greatest 
service, especially in a time when senti- 
ment is deemed a weakness, for, to quote 
Lamb again, “It spoke of moderate labors. 
of pleasures not protracted after sunset, of 
temperance and good hours.” Surely it is 
not out of place to-day. 


How the Japanese Arrange Flowers 
(Continued from page 19) 
opening the shogi, or rice paper translu- 
cency, he looked into the garden to note 
that the morning-glories were all re- 
moved. Disappointed, he closed the shogi 
doors again. Rikiu, who had watched his 
action with a gentle smile, pointed to a 
tiny vase in the corner of an alcove. It 
contained a single, rarely beautiful morn- 
ing-glory. Said the master of the tea 
ceremony: “This flower is all that is 
needed for external adornment. Now 
concentrate your attention upon the tea.” 

The feeling for simplicity and restraint 
that inhibits vulgar display and garish- 
ness in all the domestic arts of Japan is 
nowhere better illustrated than in this 
anecdote of Rikiu, the great promulgator 
of ikebana. Schools of varying practices 
and methods have sprung up since his 
day, but all are true to the essential prin- 
ciples that beauty should not be sub- 
merged in profusion. 

There are other principles in which all 
the sects of ikebana agree. They unite in 
teaching their followers to avoid what are 
called “the seven diseases of flower ar- 
rangement,” prohibitions which forbid the 
crossing of stems, the protrusion of 


blooms in front of calyxes, and other 
technicalities of arrangement. 
On the constructive side every student 


of tkebana learns to employ variations of 
the ten-chi-jin, a triangular scheme with 
symbolical meanings implicit in the ar- 
raagement. In seeking to make flowers 
or foliage conform to this plan every 
Japanese understands that the apex of the 
triangle (ten) symbolizes heaven, the pro- 
truding point (jin), humanity, and the 
point at which the vertical base of the tri- 
angle is bisected (chi), the earth. Con- 
tours should, if possible, be so disposed 
that earth will seem to look toward man 
and man toward heaven. The ten-chi-jin 
motive is repeated in almost countless 
ways wherever Japanese folk come to- 
gether, and sometimes when some fair or 
manly follower of a cult of flower ar- 
rangement has been particularly success- 
ful in a novel application of the ancient 
convention you may see a whole group 
of people bow down reverently before the 
creation. 

The lesson for Americans in this artis- 
tic and scientific expression of the Japan- 
ese passion for floral decoration is, of 
course, one of suggestion rather than 
adaptation. The importance attributed in 
Japan to an art that we do not recognize 
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as even a minor art can hardly be com- 
prehended here. Yet not on that account 
is it less vitally significant among the peo- 
ple who practice it. The causes of the 
glorious flowering forth of all the arts in 
Japan during many centuries, and with 
surprisingly few periods of decadence, 
are to be sought in the truth that basically 
all life is art and that this keenly sensi- 
tive people endeavor to make the sim- 
plest, most ordinary arts of living an ex- 
pression of fine art. 


S 


Possibilities in Half-timbered 
Houses 
(Continued from page 25) 

have been monotonous and weak looking. T G d R 
As it is, it seems to be well locked to- h d 
gether. The horizontal beams on a line e€ OO 0a 
with the window sills, carried across the 
face of the building, and the horizontal 


* a 
beam a little below the overhang in the F i V l S V ] 
central gable, make a number of small or ni ersa er Ice _ 
square, or nearly square, panels forming 
an agreeable checkered motive. 





Diagonal. tidbers crossing and: halved Every man’s home faces on a road which The highways and byways of personal 
into vertical posts are both pleasing and | Connects with every other road and leads communication are the 12,000,000 miles of 
useful. Sometimes diagonals running in to every other home throughout the whole wire connecting 6,000,000 telephones. in 


opposite directions cross saltire-wise and | !and. homeson these highways. Steadily the lines 
make an elongated St. Andrew’s cross. 


on ; are being extended to every man’s home. 
This device, of course, adds strength and Main highways connect with cross-roads - 
materially helps the decoration. In sev- | 5° that a man can go where he chooses, 
eral bays of the Port Sunlight houses easily and comfortably if conditions are 
parallel diagonal timbers, convergent tow- | favorable. But the going is not always the 
ards the central vertical and horizontal | Same;some roads are good—some are bad. 


The public demands that all the roads 
of talk shall be good roads. It is not 
enough to have a system that is universal; 





beams, have been happily used and give tere must be macadamized highways 
. the whole bay a lozenge-shaped look. Al- The experts in the South illustrate the ee se all the pe to every man’s home. 
i ternate bays of diagonals interchanging | difference by showing four mules drawing single section of bad telephone line is 
with post and panel work extending across | two bales of cotton slowly over a poor, enough to block communication or confine 
the face of the building prevent monotony | muddy cross-road, and two mules drawing it to the immediate locality. 
and destroy all danger of hardness of | eight bales of cotton rapidly over a first- ‘ 
lines. A still further method of securing | ¢lass macadam highway Good going on the telephone lines 
variety is by the use of a number of ‘ is only possible with one policy and 
smaller panels under windows. In the The Bell Telephone lines are the roads one system. Good going everywhere, 
Essex Fells house the spaces under a | over which the speech of the nation passes, _at all times, is the aim of the Bell system. 
' number of the windows have been filled 


by small panels in which two divergent 


diagonals and a short upright beam AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


spring fan-wise from a common base. In 
the gables of the Stanley house in Ches- AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
ter, on each side of the vertical post run- 
ning from the sill of the overhang to the | One Policy 
peak of the gables, are parallel flamboy- 
ant curved beams springing from the cen- 
tral post and from the sill. The effect is 


One System shea Universal Service 
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A logical and legitimate field for orna- 
mentation in the shape of carving is found 
in the beam ends, corbels and brackets. 
This ornamentation may be simple as in 
the beam ends forming the corbels to sup- 
port the central bay and the brackets sup- 
porting the gable in the house at Abing- 
ton, or it may be very elaborate as in the 
Stanley house in Chester where corbels, 
brackets, console beams and pilasters are 
all richly carved as they also are in the 
shop buildings shown in St. Werburg’s 
Street. Good taste alone can set limits to 
the amount of carving to be indulged in. 
Certainly a reasonable amount of it is de- 
sirable. 

The “pugging” to stop up the spaces 
between the timbers offers a chance to dis- 
play originality ini its use both as regards 
material and color. In the cottage at 
Lingfield, Surrey, the panels are “pug- 
ged” with brick laid in herring-bone pat- 
tern. Other patterns in brick may be 
effectively used also. Then there is al- 
most no end to the variety to be had from 
different kinds of plaster and stucco and 
even tiles may be requisitioned. In some 
instances the plaster has been roughly 
frescoed. Nearly as much opportunity 
for decorative invention is opened up by 
the pugging as by the timber treatment. 
One caution, however, must be heeded if 
you would avoid disastrous results. See 
that the pugging is most carefully placed 
and due precautions taken to prevent an 
embarrassing and unsightly shrinkage. 
To compass this end the plasterer must 
know his business thoroughly. 


The 


Birds and Butterflies of a 


Suburban Garden 


(Continued from page 31) 


dreaming that it should end so disastrous- 
ly for both. The Skipper is a saucy, pert 
little fellow with uptilted wings, dodging 
hcre and there in a tipsy, zigzag flight 
which makes it almost impossible to catch 
him. Like the Admiral he wears epaulets 
of orange and his somber brown uniform 
bears little else in the way of ornament; 
but he is decorated with a silver medal, 
no doubt awarded to some far away an- 
cestor for bravery, and cherished and 
proudly displayed by every descendant. 
He does not intend that it shall escape 
your notice for he never fails to carry his 
wings upright to display it in the best 
manner. The wistaria and the locust 
furnish his food in the early stages of 
his existence. 

One of the most interesting of all the 
butterflies, especially to our visitor and his 
friends, was the Grapta interrogationis, 
or the Question-sign Butterfly. A subtle 
comradeship seemed to be established be- 
tween this little rover, who bore upon his 
under wings the silver question mark, and 
the lads who were struggling with the 
rules of grammar. He wore a full orange 
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and brown coat, under which his seal 
brown waistcoat appeared, and the cut of 
his garments suggested the curving blade 
of a sickle. The elm tree boughs are his 
swinging cradle, though he sometimes in- 
dulges in nettle or hop, as a bit of a relish. 

About midsummer the parsley had be- 
come the prey of some brilliant green 
caterpillars, crossed with bars of jet black 
and gold; gorgeous creatures and beauti- 
ful, if one could forget his natural an- 
tipathy to crawling things. However, as 
the parsley was rapidly disappearing 
under the voracious appetites of the in- 
vaders, they were disposed of as quickly 
as possible. Some, however, must have 
escaped, for we found one specimen of 
the Papilio asterias, or common Eastern 
swallow-tail, and were obliged to confess 
that he was much more attractive in his 
winged form than when gorging himself 
upon our parsley. All black with a 
double row of yellow spots edging both 
wings, and a touch of dull blue and or- 
ange near the swallow-tails, he was one 
of the most conspicuous of the flower 
visitors. 

The Papilio turnus was our next cap- 
tive, rightfully called the Lordly Turnus, 
or the Tiger Swallow-tail. His large size 
and his brilliant yellow color, with tiger- 
like markings of black, make him a com- 
manding figure in the butterfly kingdom. 
He must have found his way to our gar- 
den from the park, where alders and 
willows, which are his food, fringe the 
edge of the lake. 

One of the most difficult butterflies to 
classify was the little Batesi phyciodes, or 
Bates Crescent-spot. There are so many 
of these butterflies with nearly the same 
markings that we found it a difficult mat- 
ter to determine where he belonged. We 
found only this one specimen in our gar- 
den, and concluded it must be a rare one, 


since the early stages were said to be 
unknown. 
Of the tortoise-shell butterflies we 


found only one, the Vanessa milberti, 
with his brown shell-like coat and orange- 
red band. A little fellow, resembling 
somewhat the red Admiral, and living 
upon the same sharp food, the nettle. 

With the late fall, when leaves were 
brown and squirrels and partridges were 
out, came the Hunter’s butterfly (Pyra- 
meis huntera) not with gun and shot, 
but sailing upon softly tinted wings of 
mottled orange above, but underneath 
holding a surprise in the soft grays of 
leafless woods and bare branches, and the 
dull pinks of faded leaves—a brave little 
Hunter finding only here and there a 
flower-cup of nectar to quench his thirst, 
but facing the inevitable cold and frost of 
winter with dancing wings. 

There were many other tiny winged 
creatures that were caught and studied, 
during that summer vacation; the dragon 
flies and cicadas and katydids and the 
moths that flew only at night. Only one, 
perhaps, is worthy of mention, the beauti- 
ful Jlia- Underwing, whose outer wings 
so closely resemble the bark of the tree, 
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Is distinguished from the “ordinary” by 
three predominating features: 


First—lts solid construction, withstanding the 
most strenuous usage. 


Second—The simple artistic lines of the designs, 
conforming with ideas of the most discrim- 
inating. 

Third—Custom finishes to suit’ the individual 
taste and harmonize with the surroundings. 


No home furnished with “Leavens 
made” furniture can be criticised for 
‘lack of good taste or refinement. 

Moderate prices prevail on our entire 
stock. Careful shipments made, insuring 
safe delivery. 


Send for full set of over 200 illustrations 


l J 
WM. LEAVENS & CO., Mfrs., 32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Make your mama a pleasant 
outdoor living room 


Make it a pleasant, shady spot where 
you get the benefit of all the breezes 
that blow, yet the heat of the day is 
shut out. You can do this by using 


if mi Green Painted 

0 Porch Curtains 

You can see out through them, yet outsiders 
cannot see you—you have perfect privacy. 
Ask your dealer to show you the ‘‘Komi”’ 
Curtains and tell you how little it will cost 
to fit out your porch with them. If your 


dealer cannot do this, write to us for the 
name of a dealer near you who can. 


R. H. COMEY CO., Camden, N. J. 
Chieago, 2440 to 2448 Washburn Ave. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL DIAL 
(Complete) for $10 


Pompeiian stone pedestal 
and hand-chased brass sundial 
adjusted to latitude of purchaser. 
Pedestal 35 in. high; Dial 8 in. di- 
ameter. Price $10.00, F., O. B. New 
York; or freight paid to any point in 
the U. S. east of Mississippi River 
for $1.00 additional. 
Special offer, will not be repeated 

THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
226 LEXINGTON AYE., NEW YORK 
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WHY REPLACE 
ROTTEN WOOD 
WITH WOOD 
THAT WILL ROT? 


When you repair the roof, the porch, 
the barn, the fence, or anything else, 


WHY, OH, WHY 
DON’T YOU INSIST ON ON 


— WOOD STERNAL 

CYPRESS Deries Att ROT INFLUENCES. 
Get your CYPRESS (“and no substitutes!) 
from your nearest Lumber Dealer. 
Write our “‘All-round Helps Dept.** TODAY. 
Tell us your plans—and needs—and we'll send 


you at once the Vol. of Cypress Pocket Library 
that fits your case. (Pie// of VALUABLE POINTERS. ) 


So. Cypress Mfrs. Assn. fi] New Orleans, La. 
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upon which it hides during the day; but 
whose under wings are of the richest 
salmon pink with two broad bands of 
black. If it is true, as the Japanese say, 
that “the gods see everywhere,” we hope 
that this beautiful color is not unobserved. 
though hidden from the sight of the day- 
light stroller. 

When our visitor’s summer vacation 
finally drew to a close we found that our 
little pool had provided a full season of 
entertainment and instruction. We all 
enjoyed the visits of birds and butterflies 
with their brilliant colorings, and learned 
something of their delightful history. 
Truly our garden ornament was a satis- 
factory experiment. 


Grow Your Own Fruit 
(Continued from page 27) 


be more comfortable. The blackcaps 
(and a few of the reds, like Cuthbert) 
throw out fruiting side branches, which 


should be cut back in spring one-half to 
two-thirds their length. 

Of raspberry enemies, the most trouble- 
some is the “orange rust.” It attacks the 
blackberry also. No effective remedy 
has yet been found. Pull up and burn at 
once all affected plants. On newly set 
our old friend the cut-worm may 
prove destructive. Search for him in the 
dirt at the foot of the cut-off canes, and 
serve him wheat bran mash with Paris 
green (a teaspoonful in a quart of water 
with the bran mixed in). In some sec- 
tions the raspberry borer—the lava of a 
small, flattish, red-necked beetle—does 
considerable damage. He bores in the 
canes in summer, causing “galls” on the 
briars, and finally killing them. Cut and 
burn. 

The varieties of the raspberry are nu- 
merous, but the following include the 
best. Of the blackcaps, Palmer (very 
early), Gregg, McCormick, Munger, 
Cumberland, Columbian and Eureka 
(latest). Of reds, The King (extra 
early), Cuthbert, Turner, Reliance, Car- 
dinal (new), and London (late). Yel- 
low, Golden Queen. 


beds, 


THE BLACKBERRY 

If there is any variation in the soil 
picked out for the berry patch, give the 
driest place to the blackberries, as lack of 
moisture effects raspberries more serious- 
ly. Blackberries do not need the soil quite 
so thoroughly enriched as do raspberries, 
and a surplus of plant-food, especially of 
nitrogen, may keep the vines from ripen- 
ing up thoroughly in the fall, which is 
essential for good crops. If growing too 
rankly, they should be pinched back in 
late August. When tying the vines up to 
supports in the spring, cut back the main 
canes to four or five feet, and the laterals 
to not more than a foot and a half. 

The enemies of the blackberry are not 
often serious, if the plants are well cared 











Distinctive Lamps 


Handel Lamps are striking and artistic 
in design. The colors blend perfectly, 
making the light soft and attractive. The 
entire effect is one of elegance and good 
taste. There isa Handel Lamp to harmo- 
nize with the color scheme of any room. 


(Style No. 5351, illustrated above, is 
for the burning of oil. It affords the 
mellow glow so characteristic of a per- 
fect oil lamp. It is especially suitable 
for the country home. Price $20 (for 
oil and electricity $5 additional). 

Leading jewelers and lighting fixture deal- 
ers sell Handel Lamps (for gas, electricity, 
or oil). Write us for the name of the Handel 
dealer in your town, also giving your deal- 
er’s name. We will send you our handsome 
Catalogue, containing helpful suggestions for 
good lighting and illustrating the many styles 
of Handel Lamps and Fixtures. 

THE HANDEL COMPANY 
390 E. Main Street Meriden, Conn. 
New York Showrooms, 64 Murray Street. 











Smoky Fireplaces 


Made to Draw 
Your particular chimney problem studied by 
experts, and estimates given without charge. 
work is un en with this understanding: 
We will not accept peyment unless successtul. 
Kitchen ventilating systems, preventing cooking oders. 
FREDERIC B.WHITLEY “te2 


215 Fulton Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Pergolas 
Ready To Set Up 


Net HING 
so helps the 
appearance of a 
garden, or gives 
the desired char- 
acter to a house 
like a well de- 
signed pergola. 
We ship them 
in crated sec- 
tions with sim- 
ple instructions 
that will enable 
anyone handy with tools to assemble them 
quickly and easily. Planned by an experienced 
architect, they are of shookataly correct design 
and attractive appearance. Price, $40.00 up. 


Our catalog also shows gateways, boundary 
markers, posts, etc. Send for it today. 





One of our Pergolas as erected 


The Pergola Company 
923 Association Building, Chicago 
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for. The most dangerous is the rust or 
blight, for which there is no cure but care- 
fully pulling and burning the plants as 
fast as infested. Another is the black- 
berry-bush borer, whose presence is indi- 
cated by wilting, and a change in color in 
the canes which should at once be cut and 
burned. Another pest which has appeared 
but recently is the bramble flea-louse, 
which resembles the green aphis, except 
that it is a brisk jumper like the flea beetle 
of potato vines and turnips. The leaves 
of infested plants twist and curl up in 
summer, affording protection to the 
enemy, and do not drop off in the fall. 
Early on cold mornings, or in wet 
weather, when the insects are sluggish, 
cut out all shoots upon which any are to 
be found, collect them in a tight bottomed 
box, and burn. 

As with other small fruits, so many 
varieties of the blackberry are being in- 
troduced that it is difficult to give a list 
of the best. Any selection from the fol- 
lowing, however, will prove satisfactory 
for home use, as they are all tried and 
true,—Early King, Early Harvest, Wil- 
son Junior, Kittatenny, Rathburn, Sny- 
der and Erie. 

The Dewberry is really a blackberry, 
that can be trained and requires the same 
culture. As the vines are naturally slen- 
der and trailing, in garden culture it must 
be supported. The canes may be staked 
or wired up, as with blackberries, or a 
wooden barrel-hoop, held by two stakes, 
makes a good support. The dewberry 
ripens ten days or more before the black- 
berry, and for that reason at least a few 
plants should be included in the berry 
patch. The varieties are few, Premo be- 
ing the earliest and Lucretia the best 
known. 

CURRENTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. 

The two most important of the bush 
fruits, the currant and the gooseberry, are 
very similar in their requirements of soil 
and culture. A deep rich moist soil—ap- 
proaching a clayey loam—is the best. 
There is no danger of overfeeding them, 
although where manure is used it should 
be well rotted up. 

The long-suffering currant will stand 
probably more abuse than any plant in 
the home garden—and is frequently the 
most neglected. Although the currant is 
so hardy, no fruit will respond more 
quickly to good care. Plenty of room, 
plenty of air, plenty of misture,—secured 
when necessary by a mulch of soil or 
other material in hot, dry weather—are 
all essential to getting the best from the 
currant bush. 

Four or five feet each way is not too 
much space to give the currant. The soil 
should be manured liberally, and well 
worked befre planting. Do not think that 
you can dig out a little hole just big 
enough for the roots, leaving the rest of 
the ground unturned and unenriched, and 
get good results. Keep the soil between 
the bushes well cultivated. As the hot, 
dry season comes on, mulch the soil if you 
would be certain of a full-sized, full fla- 
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To get the best results with your camera, 
it is absolutely essential to equip it with a 


ch lomb er 


Nothing can equal its all around efficiency—its great light. 
gathering power and sharp definition. It helps the ama- 
teur by extending the scope of his work and appeals 
equally to the man of wide photographic experience, 


Booklet L treats of better photography in an interesting 
manner. Write for it today. 





Our name, backed by over half a cen- 
tury of experience, ts on all our prod- 
ucts—lenses, microscopes, field glasses, 
projection apparatus, engineering and 
other scientific instruments. 


Bausch £3 lomb Optical ©. 


Sew yore WAGHINCTON CHICAGO San FRA 
LOnDOM ROCHESTER. NY. T®AsKFORT 











Ornamental Fixtures for Country Grounds 


The choice of a fountain 
should be guided by the 
— at your disposal and 
the quantity of water avail- 
able. The illustration shows 
an artistic effect adapted to 
most conditions. 


Our fountains include a wide 
variety of artistic designs. 
We also supply special de- 
signs for all requirements. 


We issue separate catalogues of Display Foun- 
tains, Drinking Fountains, Electroliers, Vases, 
Grills and Gateways, Settees and Chairs, 
Statuary, Aquariums. Tree Guards, Sanitary 
Fittings for Stable and Cow Barns. 











Address Ornamental Iron Department 





J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, NEW YORK 
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Medern Sleeping Poroh fitted with Wilsen’s Blinds: 


Practically makes an Outdoor room of the ordi 


mary a room at night a porch by day 


Wileon’s s Venetians 


for outside and inside of town and country houses 
very durable, convenient and artistic 


Special Outside Venetians 


most practical 
Venetian yet dev 
windows 
breeze 


and useful form of 
ised for porches and 
exclude the sun; admit the 


t wrete 


Orders should be stenell now 


Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co. 
1.345 Weet t0th &¢..New Vork 
Inside Venetians, Rolling Partitions, 
Rolling Steel Shutters, Burglar and 
Fireproof Steel Curtains, Wood 
Block Floors. 














SAMSON SPOT CORD 





For Sash Cord. Wi!l outwear common 
roughly braided cord or metallic devices 
many times over Che smooth, even braid 
minimizes abrasion and prolongs wear 

For Clothes Line. Will not kink, stretch 
or ravel, or stain the clothes, and is guar 
anteed to last at least five years even when 
permanently exposed to the weather. Look 
for our trade-mark, the Spots on the Cord 


Send for samples. Carried by all leading dealers. 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 














Country Homes 


remote from “town” demand 
every possible protection 
against unwelcome visitors. 


Have you a Smith & Wesson 


revolver in your home? 
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Vike 


We want you to have our beautiful book- 
let. Send for it today. 


SMITH & WESSON 


MANUFACTURERS of SUPERIOR REVOLVERS 


420 Stockbridge Street 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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vored crop. Two bushes well cared for 
will yield more than a dozen half neg- 
lected ones. The currant suffers from ex 
essive heat and dryness, but with proper 
attention a full crop should be secured 
every year. 

\s with the other small fruits, a most 
important factor in growing currants 1s 
proper pruning. The most en and 
satisfactory way is to keep it in bush 


form. Set the plants singly, at the dis- 
tance previously mentioned, and so cut 


all new growth, which is produced gener- 
ously by the currant, as to retain a uni- 
form bush shape, preferably somewhat 
open in the center. Another thing to 
keep in mind when pruning is that the 
fruit is borne on wood two or more years 
old, so all wood should be removed either 
when very small, or not until four or five 
years old. All that is allowed to grow one 
or two years and then removed, is just 
that much of the plant’s energy wasted. 


Therefore, pruning currants, take out 
(1) superfluous young growth; (2) old, 


hard wood (as new wood will produce 
better fruit); (3) all weak, broken, dead 
or diseased shoots; (4) during late sum- 
mer, keep the tips of the new growth 
pinched off, which will cause them to 
ripen up better, resulting in more fruit 
when they bear; (5) maintain a good 
bush form, go over the whole plant lightly 
in the fall, trimming the desired shape 
but do not cut back more than one-third. 
Under some special circumstances, as 
where space is limited and they must be 
grown close against a wall, it may be ad- 


visable to train to one or two a few main 
stems. This, however, increases the dan- 
ger of loss from the currant borer. 


The black currant 
from the red and white 
used almost exclusively for culinary pur- 
poses, or preserving. The plants are 
much larger, and should be put five or six 
feet apart. Some of the fruit is borne on 
one-year old wood, so the new shoots 
should not be cut back. The old wood, 
also, bears as good fruit as does the new 
growth, so there is no need to cut it out 
until the plant is getting crowded. As 


is entirely different 
currants. It is 


the wood is much heavier and stronger 
than that of the other currants, it is ad- 


visable gradually to develop the black 
currants into the tree form. 

The common green currant worm is the 
worst pest encountered in growing cur- 
rants. His appearance will be indicated 
by holes eaten in the lower leaves early 
in spring—generally before the plants 
bloom. Spray at once with Paris green 
in water (1 lb. to 50 gals:) or with arsen- 
ate of lead (2 Ibs. to 50 gals. water). If 
a second lot appear after the fruit sets, 
dust with white helebore. By the time 
the fruit ripens, this will propably have 
been washed off by the rains; if not, wipe 
from the fruit. For the currant borer, 
cut out and burn every infested shoot. 
Examine the bushes carefully late in the 
fall; those in which the borers are at work 
will usually have a wilted look, and be of 
a brownish color, readily distinguished. 
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UNDERFEED #28223 
Investment 
Save i, to 2/y of Coal Bills 


6 most sensible thing to do in summer is to 
get rid of old, unsatisfactory heating sys- 
tems and install one that will not only pay for 
itself but add to the renting or selling value of 
any building. 


peck. WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED #:1NG 


insure clean, even heat at Zeast cost, because they burn checfest 
slack and pea or buckwheat sizes of hard and soft coal, which would 
smother fire in ordinary heating plants. Consume smoke. 
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Ornamental Foliage Plants 


We make a specialty of 
choice collections for 
Greenhouse as well as 
everything in the line of 
decorative trees and 
plants. 

Visit our nurseries or 
send for descriptive cata- 
logue of Nursery Stock 
and Greenhouse plants. 

Experienced and 

Competent Gardeners 

Any lady or gentle- 
man requiring their ser- 
vices can have them by 
applying to us. No fees. 
Please give particulars 
regarding place 


Julius Roehrs Co,, Exotic Nurseries, Rutherford, N, J. 
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OR summer resorts which want clean bathing places, 
sporting clubs where weeds interfere with power boats, 
ponds or lakes where ice is harvested or any water 

where weeds are undesirable—Ziemsen’s Submarine Weed- 
Cutting Sew is indispensable. Easily operated from the 
ks or on greater lates just as well from boats and very 
large. spaces cleared in shortest time. 
rite for illustrated circular which explains how ft 
works and good references. 


ASCHERT BROS., Cedar Lake, West Bend, Wis. 
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Novelties? 


HEY include musical 
Garden ornaments, 
concealed lawn chimes, 
combined rose bush foun- 
tains with chimes with or 
without electric illumina- 
tion’. Smaller models for 
table decoration. These 
novelties are placed on the 
market this season for the 
first time. These chimes 
can be concealed by flow- 
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other garden beautifiers. Write for Catalogue. 
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430 4th Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Of the varieties, Red Dutch, while old- 
er and smaller than some of the new 
sorts, is hardier and not so likely to be in- 


jured by the borer. London Market, 
Fay’s Prolific, Perfection (new), and 
Prince Albert, are all good sorts. White 


Grape is the most popular white kind. 
Naples and Lee’s Prolific are good blacks. 
THE GOOSEBERRY. 

The gooseberry required practically the 
same treatment as the currant received. 
It is even more important that the coolest, 
airiest location available be given to it, 
and the most moist soil. Even a partially 
shaded location will serve, but in this case 
extra care must be used in guarding 
against that. often fatal enemy of the 
gooseberry—the mildew. Summer mulch- 
ing, to retain moisture, is, of course, of 

special benefit. 

In pruning the gooseberry, as with the 
black currant, it is best to cut out to a 
very few or even to a single stem. Keep 
the head open to allow the air to circulate 
freely and reach every twig and branch. 
The extent of pruning, besides being a 
precaution against the mildew, will also 
determine largely the size of the fruit; if 
berries of the largest size are wanted, 
prune out severely. All branches droop- 
ing to the ground, and all which cross or 
grow together, should be removed. 

The enemies of the gooseberry are the 
currtwnt worm, borer and mildew. The 
first two are treated as already described. 
The gooseberry mildew is a dirty, whitish 
fungous growth covering both fruit and 
leaves. It is especially destructive of the 
foreign varieties, the cultivation of which, 
until the advent of the potassium sulphide 
spray, had in many localities been prac- 
tically abandoned. For this spray, use 1 
oz. of potassium sulphide (liver of sul- 
phur) to 2 gals. of water, and mix just 


before using. Spray three or four times 
a month, from the opening of the blos- 


soms until the fruit is ripe. 

The native gooseberries are the hardi- 
est. Of these Downing and Houghton’s 
Seedling are the best. Industry is an 
English variety which does well here. 
Golden Prolific, Champion and Columbus 
are other good foreign sorts—if care is 
taken to successfully fight off the mildew. 

The gooseberry completes the list of 
the common small fruits. If your garden 
has heretofore been devoid of them, do 
not fail another season to try them all. 
They are all easily obtained, none of them 
cost more than a few cents apiece, and a 
very small number will keep the family 
table well supplied with healthy delicacies ; 
and you can grow them better at home 
than you can buy them. While the work 
may at present be unfamiliar to you, do not 
be deterred by that. The various opera- 
tions of setting out, pruning and spray- 
ing, will soon be as familiar to you as 
those in the vegetable have become. They 
are really much less complicated than the 
latter. There is no reason why every 
home garden should not have its few rows 
of small fruits, yielding their delicious 
harvests in abundance. 
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THE TWO GARDENS 


One is a thing of beauty for a few short months; 
the other, enclosed in glass, is a joy all around 
the calendar. 

Thousands of plants for this formal garden were 
grown in the greenhouse—many of them will be 
removed to its protection during the colder months. 
And so in this and a hundred and one other ways, 
is the greenhouse a necessity and an unending 
satisfaction. 


This one is located in Tuxedo Park, N. Y. We 
co-operated with Donn Barber, the architect, 
veloping and carrying out the scheme. 
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If you are interested in having a greenhouse, 
whether large or small, take it up with us. We 
are an old established firm who thoroughly under 
stand greenhouse designing and building. 


Hit tchings & carina age 


Main Offices and Factory: 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
é Bir DEe Sys 





or call at 


1170 Broadway New York 








M* celebrated Old Fashioned fireplaces are scientific 

ally shaped and proportioned to absolutely guar- 

antee a maximum heat without smoking. The forms 

are of asbestite slabs easily erected in new or old chimneys. 

Under no circumstances build without them if you truly 

appreciate a fire that warms men’s souls. All smoky 
fireplaces cured. Write for sizes and prices. 

My Illustrated Volume, “‘Rumford Fireplaces 

and How They Are Made,’’ $2.00 


G. CURTIS GILLESPIE, M. E., Architect 
FIREPLACE EXPERT 
132 Nassau Street New York City 
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‘‘There’s a 
Difference’ in 


Garden Hose 
We have been 


manufacturing it for 
65 years. 


Our catalog tells the story about our different 
grades and prices. 


New York Belting and 
Packing Co., Limited 


91-93 Chambers Street; Chicago 
Pa., 821- 















Ave. ; 
One, 0 : 
Summer ‘Street; Indiana l * a x . ‘ 4 
: ef, Indianapolis, ind. Ui "So, Mer.Vian) Street; London, : oe 
Your 
Request. 
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“THE UNIVERSAL PERPUME” 
Has a marked individuality. 
quite its own [" and should not 
be classed with cheap perfumes 
which usurp the name but 
can nowise S§approach it 






in quality or permanence 
These facts stand after a 
century's test. For the 
bath, after shaving, and 


for general 


toilet pur- 
poses itis the 


one thing to 
use, if you are seeking 
the genuine and the best. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE! 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 


Semple mailed on receipt of sie cents to defray 
mailing charges 


LANMAN & KEMP, 








136 Water Street 
New York 














GARDEN PEDESTALS 


We have a select number of 
English Pedestals and Sun Dials. 
We have a beautiful as- 
sortment of VASES, FONTS, 
BENCHES, BALUSTRADES 
and all other ornamental stone 
features for the house and gar- 


den Send 0c. for booklet 


Francis Howard 


5 West 28th St., New York City 


also 





Engtich Pedestals from 
O86 ap 
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The GAttoway CottecTion 
has been greatly increased for 
the season of 191]- Send for 
mc apedhl showing new 


iqns executed ip strong, dur- 
doi TERRACOTTA. 


LOWAY [ERRA@TTAG 
3214 Wacnut $7. PHILADELPHIA 
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Garden Suggestions 
(Continued from page 45) 

the growing plants. If the water has to 
be carried any distance from the faucets, 
it will be both cneaper and better to use 
iron pipe (the same size as the faucet) to 
carry it where it is needed, using only a 
short length of hose to distribute with. 
The pipe is simply laid along the surface 
of the ground or sunk a few inches under 
walks or roads. Second-hand three-quar- 
ter inch iron pipe can be bought for two 
or three cents per foot, and anyone can 
put it together with a couple of pipe 
wrenches. Good hose costs from fifteen 
to twenty cents a foot. The pipe should 
be connected to the faucet by a short 
piece of hose, which can be quickly un- 
coupled and the lengths screwed and 
stored under cover in winter. 

Where the source of supply is a well or 
spring, the problem is not such a simple 
one. A good hand pump—if a good hand 
pumper is to be had with it—will throw a 
large enough stream for properly water- 
ing the average home garden or grounds, 
but it means double work and _ tedious 
work. Where the water may, whether by 
gravity or force, be given an elevation of 
several feet above the grounds, a tank 
of some sort will enable the storing of 
enough water for irrigation purposes on 
a small scale. A good wooden, stone or 
metal tank can be had for $25 to $40; but 
it is by no means necessary to go to this 
expense if one cannot afford it. Good 
tight pork or pickle barrels can be had for 
about thirty-five cents each, or empty 
liquor barrels for a dollar to a dollar and 
a half. A number of such barrels—up to 
12 or 18 of a large amount of water is 
necessary—can easily be connected to- 
gether near the bottoms with three-quar- 
ter inch iron or lead pipe. If using the 
iron pipe, “luck nuts” will be necessary 
to get good tight joints; if lead, fit the 
connecting pieces in as tightly as possible 
and protruding about half an inch inside 
each barrel; then with a cone shaped piece 
of wood ram the ends out and hammer 
them down flat. In this way, for a few 
dollars and a few hours’ work, one may 
have a practical tank of a very consider- 
able capacity. If a barn or shed is avail- 
able, the barrels can easily be placed in a 
loft or on a scaffold out of the way and 
out of sight. Such a contrivance will pay 
for itself in one season, even on a small 
place. 

Those not familiar with watering in the 
garden on a large scale are apt to make 
the mistake of applying a “shower” each 
day, while the proper way is to give a 
thorough soaking, in which case once a 
week, even in very dry weather, will work 
wonders. The water is best applied on a 
cloudy day, or late in the afternoon, so 
that there will be as little loss as possible 
from surface evaporation. Where water 
can be supplied only in small quantities, 
do not sprinkle it over the surface; with 
a round pointed stick an inch or so in di- 
ameter, make a hole near each plant sev- 











eral inches deep. By pouring even a tea- 
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cup full of water into this, and covering 
earth over the hole, which can be done 
rapidly with the foot, a crop will be helped 
along wonderfully. 

In connection with the question of ap- 
plying water artificially, the practice of 
surface cultivation to reserve moisture al- 
ready in the soil should not be lost sight 
of. After irrigating, or after every 
shower, go over the flower-beds or gar- 
den with hoe or wheel-hoe and loosen the 
surface. 

ABOUT THE GROUNDS 


In keeping up the general appearance 
of the place nothing is more important 
than to keep the lawn from getting 
rusty and brown in spots. Such a water- 
ing system as suggested above will go a 
long way toward keeping the lawn even 
and green, but beside water it must have 
food. A top dressing of nitrate of soda 
about this time—if possible applied just 
before or just after a rain—will make a 
very marked difference in the appearance 
of things. Better than the nitrate alone, 
however, will be an application of nitrate 
bone (or acid phosphate if the odor of 
bone is objectionable) and muriate of pot- 
ash, in the proportion three parts soda, 
two bone and one potash. Sown broad- 
cast in. the ratio of about three hundred 
pounds to the acre, this will induce a 
strong and continued growth.* Another 
practice in keeping the lawn in first class 
condition that in this country is too little 
known, is that of rolling. English lawns 
are famous the world over, and their per- 
fection, while due, of course, to a favor- 
able climate, owes much nevertheless to 
frequent and heavy rolling. 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN 


There is one error that most non-pro- 
fessional gardeners make with many of 
the annuals sown from seed. They 
sow them carefully, tend them faith- 
fvlly, and guard them with the greatest 
diligence from any stray dog or other in- 
truder which might perchance break one 
off. As a matter of fact, such a breaking, or 
rather cutting back, is just what they 
need. Otherwise, almost all the strength 
is thrown into the first main stalk which 
produces one large flower or cluster of 
flowers, and thereafter is practically 
worthless. If carefully cut back in time 
—when six inches to a foot high, accord- 
ing to variety—these plants would have 
thrown out strong flowering side shoots 
and remained in full vigor much longer 
than when growing up to a single main 
stem. This cutting back does for the 
plant above ground what transplanting 
does for the root system. 

Top dressing or liquid manuring of the 
flower-beds to maintain good growth 
throughout the season is another good 
practice seldom resorted to. The average 
home gardener gives his flowers one big 
gorge in the spring—if indeed he does not 
neglect to give them anything—and never 
thinks of their requiring anything else to 
eat during the remainder of the year. For 
this mid-summer manuring, whether used 








MECHANICAL 
REFRIGERATION 
FOR YOUR HOME 





If the idea interests you, why not write and find out more about it? 
We only ask for an opportunity to tell you about our system as 
The testimony of 


applied to your own particular requirements. 
our users is ample proof of the success of 
our system. List of installations will be 
sent on request with complete literature. 
Just a postal—today—addressed to 


Brunswick Refrigerating Co. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 














IRON AND WIRE FENCES EVERGREENS 





Nurse: wn, suitable for al! pur- 

and up per thousand. We 

Fences of all descriptions for City and Suburban ve 60 millions. Our low prices will 
Homes. Write today for our Loose Leaf Catalog, astonish you. Also Hardy Forest trees, 


Shade, mental and Fruit trees, 

Shrubs, Vines, etc. Our beautiful Cat- 

alog is crowded with valuable informa- 

tion. This and 50 Great Bargain Sheet are Free. 
Send for them today. 


D. HILL NURSERY Box 301 mm. 
co., O00, Sundes, 


stating briefly your requirements. 
Fence Department 


ro AMERICAN WIRE FORM CO. 




















WHEN IN-BOSTON STAY AT THE 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine, Long 
distance telephone in every room. 


Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, PROPRIETOR. 

















; The growin rass. season 

TRADE MARK _ is Ry were “ the lawn 

U mowers are working. Grass 

I | Mp should not be left to die, but 

L ry’ N A should immediately be taken 


away. 
The Triumph Lawn Cart 
with its wide tires to protect 


the lawn is an indispensable aid at this time and saves the lawn, as well as the gar- 
dener’s or your own time. 

Send today for our illustrated literature. It’s free. 

Triumph Carts are made in a variety of styles and sizes for every purpose. 

We prepay freight east 


Reliable dealers handle the “Triumph,” 
of the Mississippi River. 


No. 8 Lawn Carts 


Removable rack of hardwood strips, 38 x 53 x 8 inches. 

Box 27 x 42 x 10% inches. 

Side wheels 30 in., % in. spokes, 3 in. rims. 

Built for lawn and garden use. 

Capacity: % ton. Shipping weight, 150 pounds. 

PRICE - $25.00 

This is by far the finest cart of its kind for the suburban estate. 
Note the wide tired wheels. Rack can be removed in thirty sec- 
onds. Large estates buy these carts in quantities, 


SWARTWOUT MFG. CO. 


203 Meadow St. Clinton, N. Y. 


Triumph Carts are finished in Dark Green Body with Orange Striping, Red Gears, 
Hardwood Rack and Handles, natural finish. 


or from us direct. 
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“CRAPTSMAN’ 


HOUSE 
PLANS 
é FREE 


or es 








Designed by 
GU : 


for a copy ef 24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES” 








Send 6 cent. 
chewing exterior and floor plage of 24 houses that cost from }< 
up te build. To interest you inour magazine, “THE CRAFTS- 
Wa .” and ia Craft articles, we will also send you a beautifully 
printed 42-page booklet entitled “The Crafteman House 

If you are interested at all, both of these books will be very 
veelul to you. 

“THE CRAPTEMAN IDEA” meane ree’ not mere 
houses, it shows you how to eave money on useless partitions 
how to avoid o. er-decoration, how to get wide eweeps of space 
even ju a small house), restful tomes that match and blend--—and 
enables anyone to always have a beautiful and artistic home 

“THE CHAPTSMAN MAGAZINE” treats on building. 
furnishing and beautifying homes---on art---embroidery ---cabinet 
work---and kindred topics 

“CRAPTOMAN HOMES.” by Guetay Stickley, 205 pages, 
beautifully bound and printed, treats on home building, home 
making, home furnishings in full 


“THE CRAFTSMAN” . . 83) All for 
“CRAFTSMAN HOMER” se * $3.75 
Your own selection of 118 House Plans j . 





Edgar €, Prlilios, Manager The Crafteman, Room 230, 41 W. 34th St, HY, 











, 4 YQ be Your floors 
I ROT iC I and floor 
coverings from injury Also beau- 
| tify your furniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and Pi 
ano Shoes in place of 
Made in tto styles and sizes. If 
your dealer will not supply you! 
Write us — Onward Mfg. Co. 
Menasha, Wisconsin, U.S.A, | 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont 
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Beautify Lawn or Terrace 
by sowing the Wizard 
Cains Oe" HALAKHKA 
Lomes up anywhere, all it needs is soi! 
Seed and fertilizer scientifically mixed t 
! Hiundreds praise its great efficiency 
Cheaper, goes further than common seed Ask for 


FREI Booklet, “Hlow to Make a Lawn.” 


The Kalaka Company {!°,."°S:228° ys. Chicago, Ill, 


and moisture 
produce mar 


velious results 














Insure Against Failure 


Avoid disappointment in your fall planting this 


esclecting and ordering early For the 
of our customers, we issue our 
Fall Catalogue 

early It contains descriptions, pictures and 

prices of all standard and new varieties of bulbs 
Tulips Crocuses 
Hyacinthe Narcissus 

Send for a copy today, which is yours for the asking 


Bridgeman’s Seed Warehouse 


Foended 1824 


RICKARDS BROS., Proprietors 
a7 East 19th Street New York 


year by 
convenience 


as a top dressing or for liquid manure, 
nothing is better than well rotted cow ma- 
nure. There is now on the market a brand 
of shredded manure which ought to make 
a good substitute where the real article 
cannot be obtained readily. 

Do not neglect to make notes of the 
effects in the flower gardering during 


this month—where there is too little 
bloom, where colors clash, etc., etc. Re- 
member that while the time to make 


changes in_the garden is during spring or 
fall, the time to determine what changes 
should be made is right now. 

IN THE VEGETABLE 

Of course, what has been said about 
supplying water and surface cultivation 
applies here as well as to flowerbeds and 
grounds. 

The last sowings of some of the fall 
vegetables should be made—remembering 
always to firm the seed thoroughly if the 
soil is dry. Limas, carrots, celery, corn, 
cucumbers, even early potatoes, pole 
beans, beets, swiss chard, cabbage and 
cauliflower may still be planted and 
brought to maturity if they are put in 
promptly. Succession plantings of bush 
beans, cress, lettuce, turnip, radish, en- 
dive, and kohlrabi should be made. 

Now is the time, also, to set out your 
pot-layered strawberries. Take pains in 
doing this work, and if very dry, put 
water in each hole before setting out, or 
shade f the sun f ten to four 


GARDEN 


trom trom 
o'clock for a couple of days with news- 
paper. 

he weeds, too, need careful watching 
in this dry weather, especially purslane, 
which beings to ripen seed almost before 
you know it has begun to grow. Remove 
it from the garden and burn. 

Remember that as you work now, even 
if it is so hot that you can hardly touch 
your hand to the soil, depends the success 
of almost three months of your garden, to 
say nothing of the surplus you should 
have to store away for the winter months. 


Building a House With a Sleep- 
ing Porch 
(Continued from page 34) 


The general construction of the sleep- 
ing-porch is shown in the diagram on 
page 62 and needs very little further 
elucidation. For the occasional storms 
that beat in, also for purposes of cleaning, 
it will be found convenjent to install a 
gutter at the rail with drips to the out- 
side. The latter in all should be 
solid. Should the style of architecture re- 
quire the use of balusters or of other de- 
tails depending upon the play of light and 
shade, then removable flush panels should 
be fitted to the back of the rail to satisfy 
the requirements of the design and to add 
to the comfort of the occupant. Porch 
and the jambs of the openings 
should be reduced to their simplest terms 


cases 


posts 








(Continued on page 62) 
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THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


A“House Beautiful” illustration greatly reduced 


“THe House BEAUTIFUL” is an illustrated 
monthly magazine, which gives you the ideas 
of experts on every feature of making the 
home, its appointments and surroundings 
beautiful. 


It is invaluable for either mansion or cot- 
tage. It shows how taste will go farther 
than money. Its teachings have saved costly 
furnishings from being vulgar—on the other 
hand, thousands of inexpensive houses are 
exquisite examples of refined taste, as a result 
of its advice. It presents this information 
interestingly and in a plain, practical way. 
Everything is illustrated frequently in sepia 
and colors. 


**The House Beautiful’ is a magazine which no woman 
interested in the beauty of her home can afford to 
out. It is full of suggestions for house building, house 
decorating and furnishing, and is equally valuable for 
people of large or smail income. 

ELLEN M. HENROTIN, 
Ex. Pres. Nat. Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


WITH 
PORTFOLIO OF COLOR PLATES 


Our readers all say the magazine is worth 
more than the subscription price, $3.00. 

But to have you test its value, we will mail 
you FREE, “The House Beautiful” Portfolio 
of Interior Decoration and Furnishing with 
a five months’ trial subscription. The Port- 
folio is a collection of color plates and others, 
picturing and describing rooms in which good 
taste rather than lavish outlay has produced 
charming effects. 

Fill in the attached coupon—wrap a one dollar bill around 
it—mail to-day and the Portfolio will reach you by return 


post. ‘“The House Beautiful’’ will then continue regularly 
for FIVE months. 





be with- 










THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Room 1713, 315 4th Ave. N. Y. 
You may send me your Portfolio of Notable Examples of Inexpensive 
Home Decoration and Furnishing FREE. I enclose herewith $1.00 for a 
special rate five-month trial subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
NAME 

















STEVENS-DURYEA 


THE IDEAL MOTOR CAR OF THREE-POINT SUPPORT 
Send for Catalogue 
Chicopee 


Stevens-Duryea Co., is, Mass, 
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HAVE YOU DECIDED TO GO ABROAD 
AT OUR EXPENSE? 


HERE is still time if you have the desire. 


scribers and readers abroad and to interesting parts of our own country, and within a few days after publication fifty people wrote us 
that they were going to accept our invitation. 


Last month in this magazine we announced our extraordinary plan for sending some of our sub- 


A physician and his wife, in California, wrote to us that they would go abroad on one of the foreign tours, and that the task of getting the 
necessary subscriptions would be an easy one. 

A minister of a large church in Illinois expects also to go on this tour, through the efforts of a committee which his wife has organized. 
Among the church members and various friends it is expected that 100 subscriptions can be readily secured, as each member of the committee 
can easily get a few subscriptions, which in the aggregate would make up the required number. 

Other people are adopting our suggestion of mailing the page announcement of the tours which we send them, to their friends, requesting 
subscriptions, and in other cases we are sending sample copies of Travet and House & Garpen direct to the friends of our subscriber, who 
was planning to follow these people up personally. Ii is expected that a large number of our subscribers will avail themselves of this un- 


precedented opportunity. 
WILL YOU ACCEPT OUR INVITATION 


to go on a trip abroad, all expenses paid by us; or to Yellowstone Park; or to Bermuda; or down the St. Lawrence, visiting Montreal and 
Quebec; or up to the Maritime Provinces? All we ask you to do is to merely co-operate with us in a little summer plan we have devised to 
extend the subscription lists of Traver and House & Garpen. The whole thing may mean but a few hours’ work to you. 
circle of friends you can easily accomplish it by mail. 

us to secure them. 


to. If you have a large 
The following are the trips offered and the number of subscriptions you have only to send 


A four weeks’ trip abroad, visiting England and France, A ten days’ automobile tour of the White Mountains.... 50 subscriptions 
sailing Aug. 12th and Sept. 9th.....................,.-100 subscriptions A ten days’ trip to the Maritime Provinces by Boat from 
A three weeks’ trip abroad, visiting England, returning rsh: Boston, visiting New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
via Montreal, Canada, sailing oy. _. ae peseecce 75 subscriptions Edward Island and the land of Evangeline............ 50 subscriptions 
An eleven day trip to Yellowstone Park from Chicago 


or ; é 
from Portland, Ore., with a week’s tour of the Park.. 75 subscriptions = eleven oy bah ae Bermuda; four days at sea and 
A ten days’ trip to Montreal and down the St. Lawrence even 8 The Wan 


oes POE RACR ie eh eed Melee ees keene? >s 04 35 subscriptions 
to Quebec, with a — up the Seqpeney, River, return- A trip to Boston from New York by boat, with two days 

ing to New York either through the hite Mountains at the hotel in Boston, during which time a trip will 

or by way of Lake Champlain, Lake George and the be taken, visiting the principal points of interest in ae 
Ausable SE: wnikad vas ned 6 40h be bs andndeewbaanes 50 subscriptions ORE GO Cs 66.6.0 o0 Wb was ended: hcbae day tewe Bbecen 15 subscriptions 


HOW WE HELP YOU 


The simplest way to secure any of the above trips is as follows: We have had printed some extra copies of a page somewhat similar to 
this, describing the plan of this offer and the magazines, a supply of Which we shall be happy to send you on request. When you receive 
these write brief notes to your friends en@osing one of these pages, which will explain itself, and they will understand that by subscribing to 
TraveL or House & Garpen, whichever they prefer—magazines that will prove of untold interest and inspiration to them—they enable you to 
get a delightful vacation at our expense. They will be glad to secure for you one of these tours, since their subscriptions to the magazines will 
not cost them any more than by sending direct to the publishers in the usual way—consequently you do not place yourself under obligation to 
them. We shall be glad also to mail sample copies of House & GarpENn or TraveL to your friends who are not acquainted with them. 


WHY NOT SEND ONE OF YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD? 


Perhaps you have a friend whom you would like to surprise, maybe the pastor of your church (here the task would be a simple one, as 
many of the members would readily subscribe and work with you), or your children’s school teacher, or a business associate, or 
relative. Get your mutual friends to work with you. 


These splendid tours have been arranged for with one of the leading American tourist agencies. 
transportation, hotel and the services of a guide. The accommodations everywhere are first-class. 
about any of the trips mentioned above, such as dates of departure, itineraries, etc. Write 
many as you require) and for any additional specific information 
individual attention. 


perhaps a 


They cover every expense, including 
Detailed information will gladly be sent you 
us immediately for the reprints of this page (as 
you wish about this offer or the tours. Your letter will have prompt and 


McBride, Winston & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
PUBLISHERS 


Travel House & Garden 
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2302 Chestnut Street 








TOGNARELLI & VOIGT COMPANY 


BENCHES 


of various lengths for the 
garden, to fill in bare 
spaces or set at end of 
walk. 


Catalogue showing thirty 
different designs on request. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 











160 Pictures 
for 25 Cents 





THA \ Mil 


Make Your Home More Attractiwe 
Send twenty-five centsforLIF E'S 
handsome I yO-page catalogue 
showing miniature reproductions 
of pictures for framing, ranging in 
price from twenty-five cents up to 
$2.0 If, upon examination, you 
think the catalogue is not worth 
mrice, we will return the money. 
Sen | in stamps or cash to 
Life, 


‘ 1’ j 
, ; -76) . 
Zist yf \ew I OTR 


i4 West 

















DON’T COOK THE COOK 
USE 


“ECONOMY GAS” 


For Cooking, Water Heating, 
and Laun work, also for 
Lighting. 

“It makes the house a home” 
Send stamp ed for’ ‘Economy 


Econom Pe Machine Co. 
R HESTER, N. Y. 


“Economy” Gas is automatic, Sanitary and Not Poisonous 


EVERYTHING for the Home GROUNDS 


Ornamental, deciduous, shade and weeping trees, Flowering 
shrubs, Barberry, Privet, Evergreens, Conifers, Hardy trailing 
vines, Climbers, Fruit trees, Berry bushes, Hardy garden plants,etc. 
The finest selection for lawn and garden planting in America, 
More then 600 scores of cheicest nursery produce. 











We will make a planting plan of your place, selecting trees, shrubs. 
etc., suitable to soil and situation, and give you the exact cost of 
planting and proper time to plant Send for Catalog D 

The Sheghen Hoyt’s Sons Company 
Establisied 1848 New Canaan, Conn. Incorporated 1903 























THREAD are made seamless, 

of pure wool or 

; and camel's hair, in any 
SAREAD THRUM width up to 









nrum| RUGS 16 FEET 


RUGS © and in any length, color, or com- 
» bination of colors. 65 regular 
shades—any other shading made 
to match. Send for color card. 


J 
“You choose the AMneld, Constable & Co., Selling Agents, New York 


SS Thread & Thrum Work Shop, Auburn, N.Y. 











The New Mount Kineo House 


Moosehead Lake, Maine 














HE Mount Kineo House, famous for over half a 

century, has been reconstructed and sumptuously 
refurnished by its new owners, the Maine Central Rail- 
road, and is now under the management of the Ricker 
Hote! Company of Poland Springs. 

With its picturesque environment, Kineo offers an 
unrivalled combination—the luxury of a magnificent 
new hotel, gay with social life and the invigorating 
atmosphere of woods and waters. 


HE New Mount Kineo House, with its cottages, 

overlooks Moosehead Lake, while behind it towers 
the mountain with the unbroken forest stretching away 
and away to Labrador. Golf, tennis, tramping, rid- 
ing, boating, famous fishing—all doubly delightfui 
in the cool, bracing air. A cuisine rivalling that of 
famous metropolitan hotels—varied by the wild-woods 
food for which these surroundings create a genuine 
back-woods appetite. 


With ita increased facilities the New Mount Kineo House can accommodate over 5300 guests. 


Early reservation, however, secures the choicest rooms and cottages. 


Write us for rates and 


reservations, and for our superbly illustrated book, full of interesting facts and descriptions. 


RICKER HOTEL COMPANY, 1180 Broadway, New York 
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(Continued from page 60) 
to render as easy as possible the fitting of 
sash and screens. The floors need have 
but a moderate slope, say one inch in eight 
feet. The most serviceable floor is can- 
vas duck over spruce flooring; the canvas 
should be laid in paint and given two coats 
of lead and oil and one coat of spar var- 
nish; or, if this should prove too expen- 
sive, the canvas might be omitted and the 
joints of the spruce flooring painted with 
lead and oil as laid. This gives a satisfac- 
tory floor for all ordinary purposes. 
Doors to the sleeping-rooms are best sin- 
gle Dutch doors at least three feet eight 
inches wide, to permit the beds (single 
beds three feet wide) to be rolled in and 
out. The thresholds at these doors should 
be rounded. If electricity is at hand, there 
should be at least one ceiling light, one 
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Detail section through sleeping-porch, show- 
ing sliding sash arrangement and drainage 
of floor 


bracket near the bed with chain pull 
socket and long chain, and one base outlet 
for reading lamp or electric warming pad. 
The question of design has been placed 
last in the consideration of the essentials 
of the sleeping-porch, but obviously is 
not the least important, for unless the 
porch can be made to appear as part of 
the general scheme, its usefulness will in 
many cases not always outweigh the sac- 
rifice in appearance. The one important 
consideration is that it should not have 
the appearance of an addition; that is eas- 
ily avoided by giving the sleeping-porch 
its proper place in the general scheme as 
soon as the first rough sketch is attempted. 
Thereafter it is to be treated as any other 
integral part of the structure. Any at- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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DISTINCTIVE HOMES 
OF MODERATE COST 





A Book for House Builders and Home Makers 


EDITED BY HENRY H. SAYLOR 


This book has been published in response to an ever-increasing demand for a vol- 
ume of pictures, plans and descriptions of the most charming homes in this country— 
not the great estates and show places, but the sort of places that most of us can look 
forward to building, ranging in cost from $3,000 to $20,000. 


The carefully selected contents includes country homes, seashore cottages, alluring 
bungalows, inexpensively remodeled farmhouses, etc. All the desirable architectural 
styles are represented. Chapters written by authorities cover all sides of the fascinating 
problem of house-building, interior decoration and furnishing. The relations between 
the home-builder and his architect, the matter of plans, specifications, contracts, the 
puzzling problem of extras and how to avoid them—all these subjects are clarified in a 
most comprehensive and interesting way. 


Distinctive Homes of Moderate Cost is the most complete and authoritative 












BAY STATE 


The Original 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 


protects concrete or stucco walls, floors and ceilings 
against damage frem moisture and does not destroy the 
pleasing texture of concrete or stucco. It has been en- 
dorsed by the National Board of Fire Underwriters as a 
fire retarder; has been applied with great success to the 
exteriors and interiors of residences, hotels, factories and 
mills; when applied on ceilings it does not drop off, thus 
preventing damage to delicate machinery. It is not af- 
fected by acids or smoke. 


For Floors 


It prevents floors from dusting and sanding and is ad- 
mirable for hospitals and similar institutions. Will stand 
wear and washing. Write us for particulars about its ap- 
plication. We can give you the names of some of the 
best residences and best textile and other mills where 
it has been used successfully under most adverse con- 


ditions. 


volume on the subject yet published. It is a sumptuous book, size 10x12% inches, Address for descriptive booklet, Dept. 13, mention- 
superbly printed on plate paper, tastefully bound. Price $2.00 net. By mail, postage, ing this medium P F > 3, Mention 
30 cents. . 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 
82-84 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


McBride, Winston & Co., 449 4th Ave., N. Y. 























Expert Assistance in the Selection of a Country Home or Home-site 


COUNTRY HOUSE NUMBER 
Pree Twentytive Coots 


TOWNé COUNTRY 





OWN & COUNTRY, the illustrated weekly paper of the delights and 
pleasures of the Country, has realized the difficulty thousands of 
people have in locating a home or home-site to meet with their re- 

quirements. With the desire to make this paper better known to the real 
estate buying public, real estate agents and owners, the publishers have in- 
curred a large expense to render to the intelligent homeseeker a kind of 
assistance never before offered. They have had Mr. John H. Livingston, Jr., 
make a personal examination and investigation of New York’s suburbs, espe- 
cially the developments (there are 126 of them to our knowledge). The 


Town & Country Homeland Bureau 


in charge of Mr. Livingston has on file at our office complete data, including 

photos, time tables, and in addition the opinion of an expert. Our material 

is divided especially in reference to suburban New York, Westchester County, 

New Jersey, Connecticut, and Long Island. If you are seeking a home or 
_ home-site in any of these localities, and want the advice of our paper, the 
| services of the Town & Country Homeland Bureau are at your disposal on 

the purchase of a copy of Town & Country, which is on sale at most news- 

stands, or a copy of our Ideal Homes issue, a special number, will be sent 
you on receipt of 25 cents in stamps ; each copy contains a 


REAL ESTATE INFORMATION BLANK 


for you to fill out. This Bureau does not sell or show properties, merely gives 
opinions and facts. 





John H. Livingston, Jr. 


Town & Country Homeland Bureau 
389 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 36th Street Telephone 3627-28-29 Madison Sguare 





| PUBLISHED .BY. THE STUYVESANT COMPANY 
@. PARIS” @ NEWYORK @ LONDON @ 


© RUE CAUMARTIN 299 FIFTH AVENUE tl CHARING CROSS ROAD 
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In the 
JULY 





SCRIBNER 








General Frederick Funston 





will continue the story of his 


PhilippineExperiences 


with an account of the fighting before Caloocan and Its 
Trenches. It has all of the qualities of vivid romance 





The eminent historian, James Ford Rhodes, contributes an article about 


The Great Railroad Riots of 1877 





Recollections, Grave and Gay. in ber final chapters 


Mrs. Burton Harrison recalls the charming social life of New York in 


the seventies 





Mary R. S. Andrews, author of “ The Perfect Tribute,” will be represented 


by a college story 


The Courage of the Commonplace 


that will stir the blood of both young and old 





The 
Charm of Rivers 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 
Illustrated 


Another remarkable story 


The Wine of Violence 


By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
Author of “ Vain Oblations” 





Love 
and Rheumatism 
By Carter Goodloe 





F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
beautiful story of the old South 


Kennedy Square 





THREE DOLLARS 


A VeAR CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
A NUMBER 


























Box ¢ . - 





“Willowcraft” 


is a distinct type of willow furniture at once clever and original in design and 
workmanship It is not @ copy; it is a pre Consequently it is being ex- 
tensively ‘imitated as all good things are. Naturally the imitations are cheap, un 
satisfactory productions Built for the moment. “Willowcraft” is built to satisfy 


Furniture 


the most artistic tastes and give a lifetime of service 
Ask your dealer for genuine “Willowcraft.”’ 
beneath each piece Illustrated catalogue, dealers and price list free. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 


North Cambridge, Mass. 


ook for the “Willowcraft” stamp 


For durable painting of all kinds use Nationa! 

Lead Company's Pure White Lead (Dutch Boy 

Painter trade mark). Ask for Helps No. 91. Sent 
FREE on request. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 111 Broadway, New York 
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(Continued from page 62) 

tempt to give the sleeping-porch an ex- 
pression of its own in the general composi- 
tion by a forced change in the roofing 
scheme, would only lead to difficulties in 
the way of lack of unity, particularly in 
small houses. Considering the sleeping- 
porch merely as an outdoor bedroom, liv- 
ing-room or playroom, which assumption 
is perfectly justifiable by reason of the 
uses to which it is put, then the porch will 
sufficiently reveal its presence by the char- 
acter and treatment of its openings. 

As the love of. outdoor life grows 
throughout the country, so will the de- 
mand for the sleeping-porch increase—at 
least so far as the country or suburban 
house is concerned. The next step will be 
to extend its usefulness to the city house, 
especially to that type tenanted by those 
who must endure the heat of summer save 
for a respite for a fortnight at most, and 
to whom outdoor sleeping, especially dur- 
ing the heated term, would prove of in- 
calculable benefit. We mean that type of 
house built row after row in most of our 
cities and which has been greatly im- 
proved, at least as far as its livableness is 
concerned, during the past quarter cen- 
tury, by the addition of the front porch. 
Of course the handling of the sleeping- 
porch in these houses of limited dimen- 
sions will prove difficult enough, but that 
will make the problem all the more inter- 
esting to the architectural profession. 


Achieving Character in Remodeling 
(Continued from page 36) 
production of a molding shop. The 
choice of some particular kind of pic- 
torial form for each room is a happy so- 
lution of the difficulty. When pictures are 
set in rather than hung, they become 
really a part of the decoration of the 

room. 

Japanese prints lend themselves to this 
use most delightfully. Photographs of 
foreign lands, places, or of great pictures 
or statues or works of art we love and 
like to have where we can see them and 
live with them can be made a most sug- 
gestive decoration for a library, a “den” 
or small writing-room. 

One of the greatest trials of the house 
furnisher is the straight stair, springing 
directly from the front door. The first 
thought of a convenient way to get rid of 


‘this is by turning the stair—thus pushing 


back the lower steps and getting rid of 
the long unbroken line. But many times 
this cannot be done on account of the ex- 
pense involved in an alteration of so 
fundamental a kind. If the hall is of 
sufficient width to admit of it, the widen- 
ing of the three or four lower threads, 
with the consequent curving of the balus- 
ter, will accomplish much and costs com- 
paratively little. 

Perhaps the most difficult task set the 
redecorator is the use of old furniture. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Many times we can redecorate but not re- 
furnish. Good, substantial pieces cannot 
be sacrificed, and the decorator faces the 
problem of making his rooms fit the fur- 
niture rather than the furniture the 
rooms. If this happens to be of good de- 
sign and harmonious, even if not all of the 
same character, it will not be so difficult ; 
but, again, it may be too ornate or of 
widely differing woods or designs. 

The use of paint on old furniture has 
not yet been given a general trial, but it 
accomplishes surprising results. Much of 
the over-ornate furniture of twenty years 
ago has for its most objectionable feature 
the ornamentation of sawed-out figures 
glued on. This can quite easily be re- 
moved and it often leaves a plain piece of 
furniture with fairly good lines, which 
may be painted and left plain, or, with a 
quaint decoration of flowers and fruits 
stenciled on it, makes charming furniture 
for bedrooms, where light colors are de- 
sired. Or if the furniture be of walnut or 
oak or other handsome wood, removal of 
varnish and the application of a good wax 
finish makes a different looking article of 
the piece once so objectionable or inhar- 
monious, 

The daintiness of white furniture is 
acknowledged by everyone. And what is 
more appropriate for a young girl’s room 
than furniture of pink or blue or laven- 
der? For a boy’s room, paint the furni- 
ture black and have plenty of brilliant 
colors about, and you will have a room full 
of character and yet pleasing to the eye. 
One boy’s room was made very striking 
by painting the furniture—in the orange 
red enamel paint, the color that one sees 
in Japanese prints, the whole being held 
down with gray woodwork, lighter gray 
walls and Russian crash hangings. In this 
room there was not much honorable fur- 
niture—an iron bed, a few chairs, an old 
study table and a high, small dressing- 
stand, the chiffonier being built in and con- 
sequently of the color of the woodwork. 
No two pieces in this room were of the 
same kind or style originally, yet the few 
cans of paint made them surprisingly 
homogeneous in effect. While the bright 
red would be too striking for most tastes, 
it exactly suited the room of this particular 
boy. 

The only large space of the red was the 
table top, which was mostly covered with a 
crash runner and a gray blotter, and racks 
of books at either end. 

With the growth of outdoor life the 
house becomes not less but more impor- 
tant. The more we live in the open, the 
more we demand of light and air in our 
houses. The remodeled house, like the 
newly built one, has fewer rooms and has 
them larger, spends more on large win- 
dows, well glazed and screened, and less on 
elaborate woodwork or ornamentation of 
any kind, and in the made-over house the 
process of elimination is more important 
and often more costly as well than the sub- 
sequent decoration. 











DURABLE AND 


. 


Residence of W. T. Phillips, San Mateo, Cal. 
Covered with Meurer’s Metal Tiie 


ARTISTIC ROOFING 





Meurer’s Metal, Spanish 
and Mission Tiles 
The Ideal Roof Covering 


made in tin, galvanized and copper 


MEURER BROTHERS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
575 Flushing Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WORKS, Washington, Penn, 


130 East 129th St., New York City 














Are 
You 


Building? 


Then let us send you copy of our new booklet, 
H G-6, which tells all about the proper method of 
finishing floors and interior woodwork. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


makes inexpensive soft woods just as 
artistic and beautiful as hard woods. 
Tell us the kind of woods you will 
use and we will mail you Janes of, 
those woods artistically finished 
together with our 25c¢ booklet 


all free and postpaid. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
The Wood Finishing Authorities 


Hf. 
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Garden & Porch 
Furniture 
Rose Temples & 
Arbors 
Sena for new catalog 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
Beverly, Mass, 














I Want You to Share My Superb 
Collection of Oriental Poppies 


Acres of glorious Oriental 
Poppies now in bloom at 
Wyomissing Nurseries inspire 
me, more than ever, with 
the earnest desire to share 
their beauty with you—that 
you may know and love them 








too. The Oriental Poppies 
that I grow here are distinct 
in their splendor—huge cup- 
shaped flowers, sometimes 
eight or nine inches across 
silvery white, salmon pink 
scarlet, crimson, orange and 


maroon-black 

Oriental Poppies remain 
dormant for just a few weeks 
during August and if planted 
then they are sure to grow 
and bloom freely the next 
spring. Write w for par 
ticulars, for I want you to 
have some of them next year. 

My new book on Axéés/ 
Fall Planting is ready; I will 
be glad to send you a_copy 
A special discount of 1l0« 


( 
will be given on all Bulb 
orders received before July 
15th. 


Farr’s New Book of 





Hardy Plant Specialties 





will be ready about Septem 
ber Ist. I plan to make this 
beok describing my gréat col 
lection of ’oppies Irises, 
Peonies, Delphiniums 
Phioxes, more complete thah 
ever: as wrevious editions 
have brought me a host of 
warm friends it is my sin 
cere wish that this one may 
serve to still further add to 
my comradeship ‘vith those . 
who love growing things-too. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries 
643 F. Penn Street, Reading, Pa. 
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A WORD TO THE WISE Bay doset aah tte 


nufacturers. 





“SPECIAL” $5.00 THE “CORONATION” CHAIR 


Size of Seat 20 x 20 in., Height of Back 36 in. 
(Shipped on receipt of Money Order or N. Y¥ 


MINNET & 


Lexington Avenue 
Between 40th and 4l1st Streets 
RICHARD M. ARCHER, Manager 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


Draft, F.O. B. New York) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WILLOW FURNITURE 

New York, N. Y. 


ch 


Factory: CARLSTADT, N. J. 



















Warrington G. Lawrence. Architect, New Y ork. 





gaia 
Let us HELP YOU with your pene 
Color Scheme Dester 
Whether your house is half-timbered, shingled all over or rough clap- Brothers ff 
boarded, it should harmonize with its surroundings as well as being artis c 
in itself. Our miniature stained shingles will enable you to decide, right on | Aen 
the ground, which colors are best. 


Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains are on 


And the colors will not fade. 


every 

do more than beautify—they protect, adding years to the life of the wood. barrel, 
The secret lies in the use of the best English keg and 

ground colors mixed in linseed and our own Dexter preservative otis, x. 


Write for booklet and sample miniature shingles TODAY. 


Dexter Brothers Co., 115 Broad St., Boston 
Branches: 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS; H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago, F. H. McDonald, Grand? 
Rapids, Mich. F. T. Crowe Co., Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma. Wash. 6 
and Portland, Ore. 
and Montgowery, Ale., Jacksonvillc, Fla., Charleston, S. C., New 
Orleans, La., F. S. Coombs, Halifex, N. S., E. B. Tottem, Security % 
Bidg., St. Louis. Mo. M. D. Francis, Atlanta, Georgia. Sherman 

Kimbal, San Francisco. Cal., AND DEALERS. 

















Mass.. fo 
218 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa _/ 
Makers of Petrifax Cement Coating 


Carolina Portland Cement Co., Birmingham 
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anda plan the latter part 
of that month \ugust t 
ptember Come t out 
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working for man irs to 
prepat i t } orn irl 
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to Plant Now 


30 ft. ready for immediate delivery. 
ls there a disagreeable view you want 
screen ? 





to 





Do it in August with evergreens 
and it is done for all the year Do 
not depend on Lombardy Poplars. 
We can ship the evergreens from 
our nursery, or from the collecting 
fields where we have over ] 000 big 
White Pine, Red Pine, White Ce- 
dar, and Hemlock 10to 30 ft. high, 
root-pruned. They are the cheap- 


est because it has cost nothing to 
grow them. We are offering them 
at prices close to fhe cost of hand 


ling them to popularize an unde- 
veloped branch of landscape plant- 
ing Send for “ Evergreens for 
August and September Planting.’ 


eo Westbury, Long Island 








Pet waly 25 


RARE LATE TULIPS 


from our Holland Nurseries. Better order all 


DUTCH BULB at same time. 


Catalogue 


FRANKEN BROS., Deerfield, Llinois 














LOOK AT THIS PICTURE. 








the drudgery mvenience and labor 


of removing eahes and ‘eae vy caved by the 


SHARP 


Rotary Ash Receiving System 


Do away with boxes and barrela. All waste material not 
easily burned is held with the ashes in strong gal vaniges 
iron cane comtaine!? in « fireproof vault Cans rev 
easily a0 filled Ashes fall naturally away from evehes 
Saves grates, improves draft and holds saceumulation 
to 10 weets - “ie an for garbage 


Approve by Health Officers 


ol 6 0 : 
Holds ' eer \ chitects am! Heating Oontractors 


ashen remival 


aay to ineta ‘ f heater is a 
which ts no effort eady in Retter stigate before 
u complete your t ing plans 
tr for ’ iaiog ana 
read pimions ’ { rs Dealers 
” ty tects nam appre 
ated 


THE W. M. SHARP CO. 


217 PARK AVE. 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y, 
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INDIANAPOLIS PEOPLE 


are building a lot of good houses of moderate 
cost. This one is particularly pretty because 
of its nicely grouped casement windows, 
which also make it particularly comfortable 
these warm summer days and nights. 

Our famous Adjusters on the sash work 
easily and securely from inside the screen. 
No flies, no bother, just comfort all the time. 


) — ; } ° . ose) 
(Jur free ahtie k tells why. 


CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


175 N. STATE STREET : : : CHICAGO 





ARTISTIG HOMES 


Moderate-Cost Houses Price $1. 
Largest Published. - Entirely 


$1000 to Houses - 25< 

$1200 to Houses - 25 

$1500 to —- —$4-- 
Charches - 


1622 Cal Bid... San Francisco 
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The Essentials of the Modern 
Kitchen. 


(Continued from page 39) 
galvanized iron, copper, soapstone or 
enameled porcelain, and provided with 
an ample draining-board ; two being much 
preferred. If there is a special sink for 
vegetables required, it should be immedi- 
ately adjoining the draining-board to in- 
sure compactness and convenience as well 
as economy in plumbing. The draining- 
board may be of hard wood or of -wood 
covered with copper or zinc. The best are 
made of enameled ware similar to the 
sinks. Draining-boards of copper or zinc 
should be given only a slight slope to pre- 
vent the possibility of dishes slipping there- 
from. 

The refrigerator should be built in or 
placed against an outside wall in order that 
the ice can be put in easily from without 
through either a small opening or window. 
If it can be avoided, the refrigerator should 
not be placed immediately in the kitchen, 
but rather in the entry, pantry or enclosed 
porch. 

The kitchen of the small house which 
sometimes has no communicating pantry 
should have built therein dressers of such 
proportions as will accommodate all the 
necessary dishes, pots, vessels, bins for 
flour, sugar, etc., cutlery, and other things 
essential for obtaining the best results 
under the circumstances, A dresser of 
commodious size is always a blessing. The 
top portion, of plain shelves, should be en- 
closed either with doors or sliding glass 
fronts; the lower portion, first lined with 
zinc and enclosed with solid wooden doors 
so constructed to fit nearly if not airtight. 
If an exclusive pot closet is desired, it 
should be handy to the range and at the 
same time be under cover for sanitary 
reasons, 

Frequently in a small kitchen a counter 
or drop leaves against the wall are sub- 
stituted for a table, but in most kitchens a 
good-sized substantial table, preferably in 
the center of the room, is found indispen- 
sable. The table should have a smooth 
top that can be easily kept clean. Al- 
though costly, a heavy plate glass fitted 
perfectly with rounded edges makes a 
splendid top for the table. 

The service part of the house, of which 
the kitchen is the central room, should fit 
together just as parts of a machine and 
form a unit in themselves. The pantries, 
store rooms, etc., should be placed so as to 
afford easy access one to the other. 

In a house, which has two or more ser- 
vants, a dining-room or alcove should be 
provided for their use. This may be a 
part of the kitchen or immediately ad- 
joining, and merely large enough to com- 
fortably seat the servants around a table. 

The cook’s pantry should contain cup- 
boards in which are all the necessary para- 
phernalia for preparing pastries, puddings, 
etc., such as bins, bakeboards, crockery, 
pans and supplies, and should be lighted 
by at least one window. 

The butler’s pantry, or china-closet as 
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it is often called—generally located and 
affording direct communication between 
the kitchen and the dining-room—is es- 
sentially a serving-room and should con- 
tain a sink with draining-boards, cup- 
boards and shelves to accommodate the 
fine china, glassware and other requisites 
for the table. With such a plan the door 
between the pantry and kitchen may be 
either sliding or double swinging, but be- 
tween the pantry and the dining-room, 
a noiseless double-swinging door. <A 
slide, with small shelves or counters on 
either side, between the kitchen and pan- 
try, for the passing of food and dishes, 
Saves time and steps. It is well to have 
the communication rather indirect through 
the pantry to prevent in a measure the pas- 
sage of odors or a direct view of the 
kitchen by those entering the dining-room 
or seated at the table. This can be partly 
accomplished by not having the communi- 
cating doors directly opposite each other. 

The outside entrance to the kitchen 
should be so placed as to facilitate the 
delivery of provisions, preferably through 
an entry or an enclosed porch. 

The laundry in many houses is com- 
bined with the kitchen or immediately ad- 
joining, in which latter case it often serves 
as an entry and a place to store certain 
articles, such as brooms, buckets and pos- 
sibly the refrigerator. The very best plan 
is to have the laundry in the basement, 
with separate outside stairs. In such a 
case, a chute for sending soiled linen, etc., 
should run from the kitchen or pantry 
to the laundry. 

The kitchen should above all be well 
ventilated and have plenty of daylight. 
The necessary fumes and heat arising 
from the cooking should be taken care of 
in such a way that none of it is carried 
to the dining-room or to other parts of 
the house. This can partly be accom- 
plished by the hood over the range, but 
plenty of fresh air is required. Generally 
in country homes, the living-rooms are 
given the southern exposure, so the 
kitchen usually faces the north. The best 
location is either the northern or eastern 
exposure, as the cooling breezes in the 
summer generally come from that direc- 
tion, especially in this part of the country, 
and combined with the morning sun, make 
the kitchen cheerful and cool. If possible 
there should be exposure on at least two 
sides, opposite, affording cross ventilation 
as well as an abundance of light. All win- 
dows should be well fitted with screens in 
summer to keep out flies and other insects 
attracted by the odors of cooking. 

The best artificial lighting is obtained 
by a reflector in the center of the kitchen, 
possibly with side brackets where neces- 
sary, as at the sink or at the range. 

In a large house the service portion may 
be situated in a separate wing and if so 
the stairs should be in a small hall, cen- 
trally located and near the kitchen, espe- 
cially the stairs to the cellar. This hall 
may contain a closet for brooms and a 
lavatory for the use of the servants. It is 
well not to have the stairway ascending 








Has your heat- 
ing plant 
proved fully ef- 
ficient this past 
winter ? 


Test 
of 


Time 


UNNING Boilers are the 
D culmination of half a cen- 
tury’s experience in the 
business, and its claims on supe- 
riority are based upon the metal 
used and 
Its Safety 
Its Strength 
Its Durability 
Its Convenience 
Its Economy in Fuel 
Its Long Fire Travel 
Its Conservative Ratings 
Its Superior Workmanship 
Its Interior and Exterior 
Parts and Fixtures 





The Heart in the Art 
of House Heating 


F it has not, would you be ir- 
I terested in the opinions of 
many other people like your- 

self who have installed the Dur- 


ning System? 


Would you not rather take the 
matter up with us now whilst you 
remember exactly what you want, 
than wait and welcome sickness 
and discomfort in your home 
next winter? 


Write us that we may tell you 


And that no expense is be- how the Dunning Boiler works, 


ing spared to make it sur- 
pass its past record which 
has never been equaled. . 


of what it is built and why we 
claim it to be the best boiler on 
earth. 


New York Central Iron Works, 5 Main St., Geneva, N. Y. 


LT 
ARTICVES 


of business. No backache. 











A very large stock of OLD CHINA, Old Mahogany 500 Pills and ‘‘Jabstick’’ prepaid $1.00 
Furniture, Sheffield Plate, Old Blue Quilts, Copper, Money back if you are not satisfied 
Brass and Pewter, Old Glassware, Brass Andirons, WILLIAM A. SPINKS & CO. 





Jardinieres. Many Old Prints. Antique Jewelry. My 362 West Erie Street Chicago 


New Catalogue contains descriptions and prices of 
hundreds of Antiques, sent free to any one interested. 


MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS 
Washington New Hampshire 











TArtistic Hardware and 


gy pay iz G E | B i Locks for residence or pubhc 
uilding. Many patterns 


Catalogue om request 


Ardwar é Sargent & Go, “Zisomesss 














THE BEST RANGE THE YEAR ’ROUND (6¥iaiwi'tiONn 


COAL AND GAS RANGE combines two complete ranges with ovens, gridiron broilers and 
toasters and all of the up-to-date appliances. This is but one of the many models we have in 
stock at our new display rooms, No. 261 West 36th Street. 


Call or write for catalogue and full information on kitchen equipment. 


BRAMHALL-DEANE COMPANY, 261 West 36th Street 


COOKING APPARATUS OF ALL KINDS New York City 














NO DELAY TO GET THE CLOTHES DRY ON WASH DAY 


When using the ‘‘CHICAGO-FRANCIS’’ Combined Clothes Dryer and Laundry 
Stove. Clothes are dried without extra expense, as the waste heat from the laundry 
stove dries the clothes. Can furnish stove suitable for burning wood, coal or gas. 
Dries the clothes as perfectly as sunshine. Especially adapted for use in Residences, 
Apartment Buildings and Institutions. All Dryers are built to order in various 
sizes and can be made to fit almost any laundry room. Write today for descriptive 
circular and our handsomely illustrated No. D 12 catalog. Address nearest office. 


CHICAGO DRYER CO. ., SHANNON MFG. CO. 
630 $0. Wabash Ave, CHICAGO, ILL, 124 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


Start with the largest stock that can be secured. It takes over twenty years 
to grow such Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


We do the long waiting---thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that give 
an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES ‘st pritavetenia, Pa. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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Write for Our Free Book on 
Home Refrigeration 


hie beak telle how 
te ecleet the Home 
Relrigerator, haw 
te know the poor 
from the dead, how 
te keep down ice 
hille, how te keep « 
Ketrigerater sani. 
teary and aweet 

lote of things you 
should haow belore 
heving any Relria- 
rater. 
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Menroe Helriderator Co., Station 16, Lockland, O. 





Vie D EMPSTER 
CARRARA, ITALY 
% Statuary and Decorative Marbles 


sco! Halian Gardens 
MEW YORK OFFICE, 39 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST. 


| CARRARA MARGBLE 








YALE FRUIT PRESS 


The beet, mnet at 
Ree: A. te “ ] 

Jellies, James, Cider, Grape Suton, Sausage, 

Lard and hundreds of other things. 





"$3.95 


te copt a sw tute be ‘ 
tue Selden 10 Daye’ Trial, Benes back 
W met satiated 


Write tolay for FRE FE hooklet 

Aunt Sally « Theat I pen f te reat 
te every be Al lid i 
tien aed 5 eof Vale fF ! 


en . « Ma , 
VICTOR B. GRAN A OO., PF. 1 Ackland Block 
hicage, UL. BA 


Hunt Big Game 














Don't hesitate because | erienced Go this 
year, while there are still a few an s left where 
you will see game that | ver be inted and 
have your hunting all to yourself I can show 
you Mountain Sheep, Caribou Moose, Gri \ 
Bears, in a country where n ther white man h 
ever been and the game has not becom varted 
from the conditions which always arise after 
hunting is started. I make all arrangements, and 
personally manage expedition, preserve trophies, 
etc., as hunter companion; advise purchas« 
of fire-arms and cameras and give instruction in 
shooting and wild game photography. References 


CT.S. 


e of House & Garden 


Address: 
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directly from the kitchen, as it lessens the 
valuable wall space. he rooms directly 
over the kitchen can best be utilized in 

ost cases for servants’ sleeping rooms, 
as they are often objectionable for mem- 
bers of the household, or guests. 


Getting Acquainted with the July 
Flowers and Seeds 
(Continued from page 22.) 
with maroon or carmine, bearing the gold- 
en stripe down the center to set off the 
conspicuous maroon anthers. Beware of 
this famous beauty, though, for it too 
often repays all your care and feeding by 
dying slowly out. Really the only sure 
way of saving it in bloom is to buy fresh 
bulbs each year and set them either in 
pots in the cold frame or in the open 
ground as soon as it can be worked in the 
early spring. Another lily you should 
learn to know this month is Lilium spe- 
ciosum, somewhat like the gold-banded 
lily in form, but smaller, with a waxy tex- 
ture, charming fragrance, pure white in 
color with purplish spots on the reflexed 
petals. Irom three to ten flowers appear 
on a single stalk. Then a neighbor may 
present you to what he calls the day lily, 
which in reality does not belong to the lily 
family at all; it’s botanial name is /unkia 
subcordata, and it is a_ tuberous-rooted 
plant bearing many stalks of its long, 
white, funnel-shaped fragrant flowers. 
Then there is also a yellow day lily, in 
bloom before this month (Hemerocallis 
flava), having the same sort of funnel 
shaped flowers, three to eight on a stalk, 
but of a pale 

fragrant 


golden yellow color, also 
MonksHoop (Aconitum Napellus). 
During this month and next you should 
make the acquaintance of this princess 
among the too few really beautiful blue 
lowers. In general habit it resembles the 
more widely known larkspur, but with 
curious hooded flower that gives it its name. 
Unfortunately it is a poisonous plant, with 
some danger to children and those who 
know it not, hence its rather infrequent 
appearance in our gardens 

Putox.—You will meet two kinds of 
phlox in your quest, without doubt, for the 
perennial sort, Phlox paniculata, is one of 
the most common and dependable of gar- 
den favorites. There are all colors to be 
found in the large flower clusters with the 
exceptions of blue and yellow. Of lower 
growth and earlier bloom is the annual 
phlox, Phlox Drummondi, which may be 
found in red, crimson, primrose and white, 
the flowers borne in profusion in a spread- 
ing bushy tuft. 

HotiyuocKk (Althea rosea).—Few peo- 
ple, even among the garden novices, will 
need an introduction to this old-time fa- 
vorite of vigorous, stately growth and 
luxuriant bloom. The plant is a biennial, 
but perpetuates itself so freely by offsets 
and self-sowing that, once established in 
deep, rich soil, it will hold its place indef- 
initely. By all means note the simple beau- 
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Tell us your gar- 
dening experiences 


HESE are the days when your garden 
begins to yield its reward and you 

can watch the growing success of your 
planning. Why not send us your experi- 
ences for publication in House & Gar- 
pen? Your success in adding to the 
beauty and livableness of your home will 
help others; their accomplishments will 
help you. It’s the best kind of reciprocity. 


ON’T think you need literary ability 
to contribute; a real story tells it- 
self, and we're sure yours is very interest- 
ing. House & GARDEN wants to know 
how you made your home what it.is and 
the difficulties you contended with. Write 
up the description—about 2,000 words— 
and send it along with the pictures. It 
will command our usual rates. Or send 
us what snapshots you have, and if more 
pictures are nee ded we may be able to 
send our staff photographer. 


DOES THIS SUGGEST WHAT 
YOU HAVE DONE? 


An ugly prospect shut out by plants and foliage. 
Making an unattractive building beautiful with vines 
and flowers. 

Developing some perfect flower types. 

Growing plants where others failed before 

Using wild flowers to advantage. 

Making my vegetable garden pay 

Winning out in the struggle against garden pests. 
A record breaking crop. 

My successful hedge. 

rhe seeds that sprouted first. 

Beating Burbank at his own game. 

My house in the woods. 

A summer that paid for itself. 

The way we conquered the frost. 

How I showed the experts short cuts to success. 

rhe house we built ourselves. 

lurning a ruin into a home. 

What was done in an hour each day 

rhe evolution of the prize garden 

What was done with a spade and two dollars’ worth 
of seeds. 

A child’s garden. 

Plants that came visiting. 

My partnership with the birds 

A living from a back yard. 

What | learned from foreign gardens. 

Set-backs that lead to success. 

Six months of bloom. 

A garden in the sand. 

Flowers that flourished in the shade. 

The garden that Nature supplied. 

Making the most of an acre. 

A garden living-room. 

The garden that started itself 

From a wilderness to a home 

What my garden means to me. 

A child’s paradise. 

How we found contentment. 

The house modeled on an historic home. 

A city man’s experiences in the country. 

The little brown house. 

A garden for every man. 

The secret of my success 

How my garden grew. 

My luck with roses. 

The stars of my garden. 

The most satisfactory plant. 

Flowers I have grown 

The man who found himself. 

What the seasons brought me. 

The greatest recreation. 

What a year brought forth. 

My garden specialty. 

What I have done with a small subarban plot 


We know you have a lot to tell, so let 
your enthusiasm run into your pen and 
mail the result to 


House & Garden, Experience Dept. 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
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The Finest Evergreen 
GROUND COVERS 


ANDROMEDA FLORIBUNDA, LEUCOTHOE 

CATESBAEI, GALAX APHYLLA, MITCHELLA 

REPENS AND OTHERS BEST PLANTS FOR 
RHODODENDRON BEDS 


CATALOGS 


Highlands Nursery HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owaer 
(3,800 ft. elevation in 

Carolina Mountains.) Hardy American Plants 
SALEM, MASS. 


and Salem Nurseries 








om, “an - 
Seo ‘ 
————ets > 
Send for catalogue No. P-27 of Pergolas, sun dials 
and garden furniture, or P-40 of wood columns. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Elston & Webster Avenues, Chicago, III. 
East. office, 1123 Broadway, New York City 





Exelusive Manufacturers of 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


Suitable for Pergolas, porches and interior use. 














Write for the wee 
Connoisseur Book 2% 8% 
TUTHILL CUT GLASS CO. 





MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 






FOR rent in Pelham Manor for term of years. All 
modern improvements. Four living rooms on 
ground floor with a fireplace in each. Five master’s 
bedrooms, three fireplaces, two baths, and two large 
rooms on third floor. Large Kitchen and Pantry 
with light, airy cellar under whole. : 
Further information may be obtained by calling 
on or writing to, 


E. K. GILLETT, 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


REMOV ABLE 
STEEL 
CLOTHES 
POSTS 


Cheaper than wood and 
last a lifetime. 

For full description write for 
Folder D, or ask your dealer. 


Milwaukee Steel Post Co. 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 




















ty of the single varieties as compared with 
the modern doubles. 

PENTSTEMON.—Under its common name 
of bearded tongue you may meet one of 
the several varieties of this native peren- 
nial. P. barbatus is the earliest in bloom, 
appearing in June, its flowers light pink to 
carmine, effective in a mass, but inconse- 
quential when straggling. A blue pent- 
stemon (P. diffusus) will be found in June 
and July, somewhat lower in growth with 
bluish purple flowers. P. deustus shows a 
pale yellow flower and P. Cobea purple to 
white. 

BLAZING Star (Liatris pycnostachya). 
—You may come upon the long, grass-like 
foliage and long spikes of purple flowers 
of this little-known perennial in the light 
soil of a neighboring wild garden. 

PLUME Poppy (Bocconia cordata).—A 
splendid plant of tall growth that in rich, 
moist soil may become a. weed. The 
flowers are pinkish white, borne in fluffy 
masses. 

BALLOON FLOWER (Platycodon grandi- 
florum).—The largest bell-flower that is 
commonly found, in blue, purple and white. 
one to three feet high, the flowers meas- 
uring three inches across. 

BLANKET FLOWER or GAILLARDIA (G. 
aristata). —Another old-fashioned favorite 
that is widely known. The brilliant red 
and yellow daisy-like flowers bloom until 
after frost if the seed-pods are not allowed 
to form. To my own taste the flowers are 
not particularly attractive excepting in a 
few of the named varieties, such as the all- 
yellow Kelway’s King. There is also an 
annual sort, G. pulchella, in yellow and 
rose purple. 


ANNUALS, BULBS AND TUBERS. 


AGERATUM (A. conyzoides).—Learn to 
know this best blue hardy annual for edg- 
ing; its bloom extends over three months. 

Sweet ALyssuM (A. maritimum) sure- 
ly needs no introduction. Make a note of 
the fact that by cutting back the plants you 
may induce bloom from July until after 
frost. 

AFRICAN Daisy (Arctotis grandis) may 
be readily distinguished from among the 
many other members of the daisy family 
by its steel-blue centre surrounded by a 
narrow gold edging inside of the white 
petals. 

Batsam (/mpatiens balsamina) will be 
known by its habit of bearing its red, white 
or yellow flowers in the axils of the leaves 
along the stalk. 

Por Marticorp (Calendula officinalis) is 
the old-fashioned herb that our grand- 
mothers used for flavoring soups. ‘The 
orange and yellow flowers appear over a 
long period. 

Canpyturt (Jberis amara).—In addi- 
tion to sweet alyssum and ageratum, you 
should know this less showy edging plant. 
It is found in red and white, blooming 
through a great degree of drought until 
after frost. There is also a perennial candy- 
tuft, J. sempervirens, excellent for edging 
or for the rockery, but it blooms in June. 
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Be a 
Dutch Bulbs and Plants 


direct from Holland 


Have you ever seen a real Dutth Bulb catalog— 

a catalog of Dutch Bulbs issued by the house {a 
that grew them? Ne 
Do you understand the difference in sizes®y 7 
and qualities that exist in Dutch Bulbs? \\4 
If you want fullest success next Spring, ° 
you should make it a point to investigate 
now, to plant some of our 
bulbs along with the best 
others you have been able 
to buy. They will prove 
their own case—we will get 

aul your future orders. 

Impelled by the increas- 
ing American demand for 
the choicest bulbs 





the largest growers of 
Bulbs and Plants 
_in Holland 


will hereafter sell direct to 
the consumer from _ their 
American Branch House. 

This is the_ first direct 
branch of any Dutch poner 
in America — though the 
same firm has branches in The Pride of Haariem Tulip, carminy 
other leading countries. rose, one-ninth actual surtace 

Our catalog will appeal to 
all flower lovers—to the man who buys ten tulips, hyacinths or 
daffodils, and the man who buys ten thousand—to those who 
want Spring flowering bulbs outdoors, as well as those who 
want the best for forcing indoors, 

Our shipment of Dutch Bulbs for Fall Planting is now be 
ing made up. We suggest that you order early—as it will be 
impossible to fill orders after this American allotment is sold. 
A few prices which show what real first quality bulbs cost 
when bought direct. 

Hyacinths—$2.00 per 100, up 
Tulips—$1.00 per 100, up 
Narcissus (Daffodils\—75c¢ per too,up 
Crocus~j0c per 100, up 





Shall we send that D t Rulb Catalog? 
Gt, van Waveren and Kruijff 
LOUIS BERGER, Manager 
American Branch House, 527 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A, 


Home offices and nurseries, Sassenheim, Holland. 
Other branches, Moscow, Russia. Leipsic, Germany, 
Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic, 


MBL ce Tc 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE, MAINE 


CAMP CARIBOU 

Summer cottage on Lake shore, facing mountains; large, 
fully furnished; seven chambers, bathroom; hot 2nd cold 
water, spring water; long distance telephone; bathing; 
through Pullmans to Lake; trout, salmon and togue; daily 
mail; rental, four hundred dollars, includes canoes, sail 
boat, ice, fuel, telephone and complete equipment. Refer 
ences, photographs and particulars. 


F.S. SNYDER, 55 BLACKSTONE, ST., BOSTON, MASS. 














— 
LITTLE CHICKS #er°.tetch and Rew 
Them Successfully _ 
A new book that is serving as a reliable and instructive guide 
to success in the hatching, rearing, ~~ % care and develop- 
ment of young chicks, by both natural and artificial means. A 
cumprehensive work which presents in clear and concise form 
the teachings and experience gained by years of close stud 
and extensive experiments; pas trustworthy information 
advice covering every step of the work from the breedingepea 
to the bringing of the chicks from the shell through their sev 
eral of development to maturity. In fact, it is a com- 
plete and authoritative text book that every poultry keeper 
should own, Consists of twelve chapters—fully illustrated. 
SPECIAL OFFER: For a limited time we will send a copy 
id including a three years’ subscription to “Poultry 
us dry", America’s foremost poultry journal. All for 
$1.00. Address 
United Poultry Publishing Co., Box H, Waterville,N.Y. 











3 4% acres, Colonial Homestead of 14 rooms, large barn and other 
out buildings. Located in heart of village opposite P. O., library 
and store. Trolley passes door. Price, 87500. Cash, $4000, 
Plenty of fruit and shade trees. This is only one of our bargains. 
WRITHE FOR LIs7 
CONNECTICUT FARMS REALTY CO., Ine. 
534 Singer Building, 149 Broadway, N.Y. GC. 
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a ‘habeuae Tours to 
Lake George and Lake Champlain 


for those not owning their own cars 


AST month we announced an arrangement with a well-known tourist agency 
L by which we were able to offer automobile tours of New England. The 
innouncement of these novel trips met with such an eager response that we have 
urranged for another tour route up through the charming Lake George, Lake 


Champlain and Adirondack country. The route of the tour is from New York 
Up the Hudson 
Lake Champlain 
Lake George 
Adirondack Mountains 


Che total distance is about 750 miles and the tours cover a period of twelve 


days, entirely by automobile. ‘The same kind of new 1911 high-powered seven- 
passenger touring cars provided for the New England tours will be used. 
Cross Fort Lee Ferry, ascend the Palisades and continue north along the 


Route west shore of the Hudson River past Nyack 
through New Paltz and Kingston; along the eastern base of the Catskill 
of Tour Mountains to Catskill; continue through several quaint old Dutch villages 


past Albany to Saratoga; along the Hudson to Glen Falls, descending through 


and West Point to Newburgh, 


a picturesque ravine and along the west shore of Lake George to Sagamore; through Hague 
ind historic Ticonderoga, all the time along the shores of Lake George and Lake Champlain 
to Westport, continuing north to Lake Champlain on the right to Bluff Point, the apex of 
our Tour; proceed southwest through Ausable Chasm to Lake Placid, through Elizabeth 
town, following the Bouquet River through Pleasant Valley, past Dead Water Pond to 
Schroon Lake; continuing south through the Adirondack Mountains to Lake George; again 
passing through Saratoga and Cohoes to Albany; returning to New York on the east side 


of the Hudson River through Red Hook,stopping at 
through Peekskill and Tarrytown 


Dates of Tour leaving New York at frequent intervals during the 


summer, 


Poughkeepsie and continuing on 


For full information and folder describing tours in detail with prices, address 


AUTOMOBILE TOUR DEPARTMENT 


TRAVEL 
McBRIDE, WINSTON & CO., Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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READ THE STORIES OF THE RECORD GAME FISH 


$2,000.00 in Prizes t: Big Game Fish 
FIELD AND STREAM 


‘America's Magazine for Sporteamen”"’ is offering 203 Prizes for 
the Biggest Fresh and Salt Water Game Fish Caught During 1911 


This 82,00,.0 w be divided into 29 monthly B ag for the biggest fish caught each month and 
grand prizes for the entire season in each class rizes include ten silver cups, ranging from $150.00 
to $60.) silver medals, high-class rods and reels, + and sportsman’s equipment. 

If you have caught a “big one” secure a a of FIELD AND STREAM for conditions and list 
of prizes and send in your record at once. Whatever you do, don’t miss the stories of the prize 
winners, telling tiow, When, Where and With What Tackle these big fish were caught, published in 
4b » AND STREAM each month, beginning with the July number. Or take advantage of our 

niest. Offer of a three months’ trial subscription to 


NI 
r ELD AND STREAM, together with the 1911 Angler's Guide, the | $ 00 
best book om fishing published, telling How, When and Where to < All for 1. 


fish, including the latest Game and Laws for 1911, and a five ; 
foot Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, . Regular Price, $2.00 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 29 East 21st Street, New York City 
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CANNA (C. Indica hybrids) .—This trop- 
ical-looking plant probably needs no intro- 
duction, though its frequent appearance as 
the central feature of a circular bed in the 
center of a lawn may have persuaded you 
that closer acquaintance was undesired. 
Properly used, the new hybrids in red, yel- 
low and nearly white, are well worth culti- 

vating. The plant is a tender bulbous one, 
requiring winter storage in the cellar. 


CALLIOPSIS OR TICKSEED (Coreopsis 
tinctoria) is one of the best annuals for 
cutting. The daisy-like flowers have yel- 
low rays with a dark maroon base. Learn 
to know also the perennial Coreopsis 
lanceolata, blooming next month. 

DAHLIA (D. variabilis) is a tuberous 
plant that surely is too well known to need 
a formal introduction. By all means learn 
to know all the new improved varieties you 
can find, beginning late this month and 
continuing through October. The man 
who once starts making acquaintances 
among the dahlias is bound to become a 
collector. 

GLADIOLUS (G. Gandavensis, Childsi; 
Lemoinei, etc.), the sword lily—one of the 
showiest of the summer-blooming bulbs, 
whose pink, red, white, yellow and mixed 
flowers appear in heavy spikes. Make a 
note to plant the bulbs five inches deep— 
they are usually set too shallow and the 
weight of the stalk topples them over. 

GLopE AMARANTH (Gomphrena glo- 
bosa).—A pink button-like flower of the 
everlasting type that, with so many others, 
is often given the name bachelor’s button. 

Gopet1A (Cnothera amena, G:-Whit- 
neyi).—One of the best and most showy 
large-flowered annuals for shady places; 
in red and white. 

LAVATERA (L. trimestris) may be known 
by its hollyhock-like flowers of delicate 
rose—the best annual member of the mal- 
low family. 

MIGNONETTE, NASTURTIUM, PETUNIA 
and VERBENA are surely too well known to 
need comment. 

Nicotiana (N. Tabacum) has very long 
red or white flowers that are not otherwise 
showy, among the large leaves on four- 
foot stalks. 

PortuLaca (P. grandiflora) is a low- 
growing plant with brilliant flowers in 
white, red and magenta, found at its best 
in dry places. 

SaLpicLossis (.S. sinuata) has tubular 
flowers with large flat expansion, in shades 
of purple and blue, red, yellow, nearly to 
white, veined and mottled. A flower that 
once seen will not be forgotten. 

SCHIZANTHUS OR BUTTERFLY FLOWER 
(S. primatus).—One of the best variegated 
annuals in violet, lilac and yellow in com- 
bination. 

WisHBoNE FLower (Torenia Four- 
niert).—A low, bushy plant with yellow, 
blue or purple flowers; a good substitute 
for the pansy in bedding. 

ZinN1A (Z. elegans).—Another of the 
old-time favorites but you will find color 
clashes excepting in the named and well 
isolated varieties. 
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Summer Furnishing with Cretonne 
(Continued from page 37) 


French cretonne and finished at the edges 
with gilt braid have little glass knobs, but 
the more practical pieces are fitted with the 
tabs of cretonne. 

The newest piece of cretonne furniture 
is the seat with boxes underneath that is 
intended to stand in a window or at the 
foot of a bed. It comes in several differ- 
ent lengths and has an upholstered cush- 
ion, kept in place by a little ornamental 
railing of wood around three sides, while 
the space under the seat is filled with 
boxes. The shorter seats have two shelves 
underneath with a box on each, and the 
longer ones have two boxes on each shelf 
with a partition in the middle. As pieces 
of furniture they are decidedly ornamen- 
tal, and the idea of utilizing the lower 
part as a place for storing things is an in- 
genious one, to say the least. 

Another new piece of cretonne-covered 
furniture, while not of the cabinet variety, 
is pretty and equally useful, and may be 
had in cretonne of any desired pattern. 
This is a case for slippers in the shape of 
a rather high stool, with an upholstered 
top that makes quite a comfortable seat. 
The stool is octagonal, with a lining of 
heavy material in a dark color, and fast- 
ened to this lining are pockets made of the 
same material, each large enough to hold 
a pair of slippers. 

Even work-tables are made in a com- 
bination of wooden frame and cretonne- 
covered box, and follow out the idea of 
many of the old-fashioned models by hav- 
ing a deep pocket of the cretonne at the 
bottom of the box, which is set into a 
white enameled frame on four slender 
legs. The table is so effective, besides be- 
ing light and easily handled, that even 
though there may be no cretonne to cor- 
respond in the furnishings, it is quite suit- 
able and does not seem out of place in a 
bedroom of any description. 

For a room in which these cabinets and 
other cretonne pieces are used, the most 
suitable chairs are of willow, painted or 
enameled in white, with cushions that 
match the furniture and hangings. The 
color and design are a matter of one’s in- 
dividual taste, as the furniture may be 
had to order as well as in stock patterns. 
Large-figured cretonnes that are correct 
reproductions of English chintz of the 
18th century period are more or less of a 
novelty and quite popular, but however 
appropriate they may be for curtains and 
draperies, they are hardly suitable for the 
box furniture. Small patterns in floral 
effects are more tasteful, and a design new 
this season, that is largely used for the 
cabinets made up in sets seems to have 
just the right proportion of white back- 
ground and colored figures. It is de- 
cidedly conventional, showing clusters of 
leaves intertwined with a heavy cord and 
tassel design, and comes in a number of 
attractive colorings suitable for bedrooms 
and boudoirs, 








YOU CAN HAVE ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN YOUR SUMMER HOME 
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ALAMO GASOLENE ENGINES, WESTINGHOUSE GENERATORS 

You can have electricity in your home for lighting, heating or running 

vacuum cleaners, washing machines, electric irons, toaster, stoves—in fact anything 

that operates by electricity. You can also run machinery of all kinds, such as 
pumps, lathes, etc. 


Let us show you one of our electric plants in operation. All of the apparatus guaranteed. 
vite for catalogues and full information t 


ALAMO MANUFACTURING CO., HILLSDALE, MICH. 
New York Office: OTIS & WELLS, 2 Rector St., New York 























Inexpensive Homes of Individuality | 
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HE prospective builder can find no more adequate or valuable 
assistant in determining the style, construction and decoration 
of his home than this book Inexpensive Homes of Individuality. 

It contains plans and photographs of houses moderate in size and 
of greatest architectural merit and is full of just such suggestions as 


the man about to built will appreciate. It offers an opportunity to study in detail 
some of the best homes in the country of many different styles and varying n cost 
from $2,000 to $8,000. 

Mr. Frank Miles Day, past President of the American Institute of Architects, has 
written the introduction on the choice of a Style for the Country or Suburban Home. 
Within the sixty-four pages there are over one hundred and twenty-five illustrations 
and plans, made doubly illuminating by information pertinent to cost, location and 
details of construction. Printed on coated paper with an attractive art cover design 
in two colors. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


McBride, Winston & Company, Publishers 
449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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« will show. you hew to plan and plant your 
such effective ways as this. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW GARDENING BOOKS 


Home Vegetable Gardening The Landscape Gardening Book 


By F. F. ROCKWELL By GRACE TABOR 


HERE are many books that treat of vegetable gar HERE have been many books published within the 
I dening, fruit growing and the like in an encyclo I past few years on the various branches of gardening, 
eect hev tell wi vegetables there are, but most of these have dealt with the cultural side 
exclusively. The larger subject, embracing the whole site 
of the country home, particularly one of moderate size, has 
information for the man who apparently been ignored. The author of THE LAND- 
len on his own country SCAPE GARDENING BOOK, a well-known landscape 
the family use. The author, F. F. architect, has written the one book that solves the whole 
rdener himself. He realizes from problem of making a home out of a house and plot. The 
book shows just how to plan the home grounds, whether they 
consist of a suburban plot or a large estate—how to plan the 
entrance walks and driveways; how to plant trees so that 
they will give the most value in shade and beauty; how to 
While not fulsome, this book covers every essential, group and plant shrubbery for a harmonious mass as well 
aring the soil to the last cultural directions for the as a succession of bloom; how to make the grounds attrae- 
tive in winter—in short, this is the one essential book for 
the man who would have his home something more than a 
mere building set on the earth. Planting tables, lists of 
HOME VEGI GARDENING is the ‘one com plants and cultural instructions are added in condensed form 
at the end of each chapter. The illustrations are superb 
half-tone reproductions of representative gardens and homes, 
together with practical diagrams and planting plans adapt- 
ries and fruit. The book is uniform in size and binding with able to any sized place. 
THE GARDEN PRIMER, but with many more pages 
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The Garden Primer cssoxeitean 


Indispensable to Every Garden Maker 








as its title ydicates, is a handbook of practical gardening information for the beginner, covering 
ubject from preparing the soil to the gathering of the fruit and flowers. In it is set forth, without 
calities, just the information that will enable the amateur to grasp quickly the essentials of garden- 
mn preparing this book have drawn from their long experience. and in writing it assume no 

on the part of the reader. There has been great need of a book of this kind, yet, so far as 

been published that treats the subject in this charmingly simple way. While dealing with 

has an equal interest for the advanced gardener, who will find much of value in the experi- 

in a fresh presentation of a subject which always abounds in new methods and discoveries 

phase of gardening, growing vegetables and flowers, fertilizing, pruning, cultivating, spraying and a 
things. Planting tables direct the beginner throughout tue year and an index makes the book instantly 


McBRIDE, WINSTON &@ CO., :: Publishers :: 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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